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LIBRARY PROGRESS IN WISCONSIN 


In this issue we have attempted to record some of the advances made by 
Wisconsin libraries during the last year. Many minor improvements, some 
of them insignificant in themselves, in the aggregate indicate pronounced 
progress. Justice to some of the libraries which have steadily improved 
in minor details requires that some summary of these shorter steps be re- 
corded. We also record in this number the triumph of the friends of the 
library in Platteville. There the council recently voluntarily referred the 
question of the acceptance of a Carnegie gift for a library building to the 
electorate. The campaign in behalf of the library was so successful that 


the voters favored acceptance five to one. We reproduce in this issue 


some of the literature used in the campaign as a suggestion for others 


who have similar issues to meet. 
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TOO BUSY 


When a thing that really ought to be done presents itself, 
take it and work it out somehow without hurry or nervousness 
even though your hands are already full. Don’t think «I am 
too busy.’’ And above all don’t say it aloud where anyone 
can hear you. Being too busy carries an implication of 
fussy activity as contrasted with efficient effort. To be too 
busy is necessarily an admission that your job is itself too big 
for you, or that you are doing things which do not necessarily 
belong to your job, or that you are not working wisely and effi- 
ciently. Pitiless logic inevitably drives your hearers to one 
of these three conclusions. If you are “ #00 busy”’ you ought 


to resign or reorganize. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The joint meeting of the Wisconsin and Michigan Library Associations 
will be held at Marinette, Wis. and Menominee, Mich. July 29-31. 

The executive committee met at Madison April 18 and the program is 
well under way. The library in relation to industrial education, voca- 
tional guidance, and the social center will be some of the topics. Round 
tables for children’s work and for Wisconsin topics have been planned. 

The librarians of Marinette and Menominee tell us they have plans well 
along to keep us busy out of meeting time. This is our first summer meet- 
ing for a number of years and the location of it promises to make it all 
very enjoyable. If you have never been in this part of Wisconsin, you 
really ought to see it. If you have ever enjoyed it, you will not need to 


be urged to revisit it. 


The full program with speakers will be announced next month. Mean- 
while keep the dates in mind July 29-31 and begin planning to be there. 


p The librarian of every 
Library wats 
and study public library should keep 
clubs in close touch with all 
educational clubs including debat- 
ing clubs, women’s clubs and citi- 
zen’s organizations in order to know 
and understand not only what sub- 
jects are under present considera- 
tion but in order to learn as far as 
possible the topics that are likely to 
become the topies of future discus- 
sion and consideration. This is the 
time of year when many study 
clubs are discussing the selection of 
subjects for the coming year. If 
the librarian at this time cooperates 
with the club in the selection of 
subjects she will have ample oppor- 
tunity to gather together valuable 
material before the work of the next 
year begins. If the club itself does 
not realize the importance of the 
early selection of subjects for next 
year’s work, the desirability of so 


Mary A. Sirsa, 
President. 


doing should be urged upon it. 
She will then be able thoroughly to 
overhaul all the material in her pos- 
session, to secure duplicate maga- 
zines, to write for public documents 
and other pamphlets treating of the 
subject, and to purchase such books 
upon the selected subjects as will 
be of permanent value in the li- 
brary: 


The simple Some years ago, partly 
life and because of the popularity 
efficiency of Carl Wagner’s book, we 
heard much of the struggle to attain 
the simple life, although we heard 
seldom of its actual attainment. 
Now every body is madly striving 
for ‘‘the efficient life’’ and is so busy 
and nervous and eager for it that 
they never attain it. Possibly this 
is in part because they ignore the 
fact that the only efficient life is af- 
ter all the simple life. It is a ques- 
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tion of nice discrimination between 
the essential and the non-essential. 
As a librarian and as a human be- 
ing you can make some progress to- 
ward the desired results by follow- 
ing this rule as well as may be: 
Never hurry in anything and in all 
things take time to choose for your 
effort those things which can be 
classed as the most essential. It is 
only the weak-minded and_ineffi- 
cient who has not nerve and sense 
to select and to cast aside some de- 
sirable activities as less than essen- 
tial and therefore impossible. 


It will be only a few 

ee weeks until it will be 
time to send in the an- 

nual reports. ‘‘On or before the 
first day of August of each year’’ 
the law requires that the library 
make its report for the year ending 
July first, this report to be filed 
with the library commission. It is 
a very simple report and can be 
prepared in a few hours provided 
your records and accounts are kept in 
a proper way upon the prescribed 
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forms. Otherwise the making of it 
may be a trifle troublesome. As 
this is the year for the biennial re- 
port of the commission promptness 
on the part of the local library must 
be insisted upon. 


me The American Library 
Washington Association will hold its 
May 25-29  thirty-sixth annual con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., May 
25 to 29. The fact that the confer- 
ence is to be held in the national 
capital will attract many visitors 
from the west. The regular one 
way standard rate from Chicago to 
Washington is $17.50 and return- 
ing $17.00. Unless special rates are 
later granted by the railroads the 
most economical trip will be to 
travel from Chicago to Washington 
by a special train leaving Chicago 
Sunday afternoon, May 24. The 
one way rate on this special train 
will be $14.50. Anyone may secure 
a similar rate for returning by join- 
ing a group of ten or more travel- 
ing together. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


While it is wise to look forward rather 
than back it is sometimes satisfactory and 
not unprofitable to take a backward 
glance in order to see what progress has 
been made. Practically every library in 
the state is upon the up-grade and as it 
looks back has some achievement to its 
credit. The following is an attempt to 
show in brief form what progress the var- 
ious libraries of the state have made dur- 
ing the year ending March 31, 1914. The 
summaries are based upon reports of the 
staff of library visitors and as the round 
of visits is not finished the summaries are 
in some cases incomplete. Librarians 


ARE MAKING PROGRESS 


whose items are not noted will confer a 
favor by sending the statement of their 
achievements to Mary Emogene Hazeltine 
of the library commission staff who will 
make a supplementary report in a later 
Bulletin. 

Library buildings: Fort Atkinson— 
money given, but building not yet 
planned; Green Bay—extensive addi- 
tion; Hartford—in new High school 
building; Madison—branch library 
building; Medford—new building; Mil- 
waukee—extensive addition to central 
library and a branch library; Mineral 
Point—in new municipal building; New 
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London—new building; Platteville— 
site purchased and Carnegie gift se- 
cured; Plymouth—-site purchased; 
Prairie du Sac, new building; Racine— 
branch library building; Sturgeon Bay— 
new building; Two Rivers—new build- 
ing; Waupaca—new building; West Al- 
lis, new building. 

New library rooms; enlarged quar- 
ters: Clintonville—new reading room; 
Fennimore; Horicon; Hortonville; Lan- 
caster—new children’s room; Marshfield 
—new station established; Oregon; 
Randolph—new reading room; Shioc- 
ton; Spring Valley—new reading room; 
Waukesha— new children’s room. 

Appropriations increased: Berlin; 
Brandon; Chippewa Falls; Hayward; 
Janesville; Mayville; Milton College— 
appropriation from the town $100; 
Mondovi; New London; Oakfield; Park 
Falls; Platteville; Port Washington; 
Prairie du Sac; Randolpk; South Mil- 
waukee; Superior; West Allis. 

Libraries decorated, frescoed, etc.: 
Abbotsford; Antigo; Beloit; De Pere; 
Lake Mills; Manitowoc; Marinette; Me- 
nomonee Falls; Mosinee; Oconomowoc; 
Oconto; Port Washington; Rhinelander. 

New equipment: Antigo—dictionary 
case and floor cases; Appleton—atlas 
case; exhibition case for books; Ashland 
—newspaper rack; Burlington—sign 
for street door; floor cases, wall shelv- 
ing; Brandon—wall shelving; Chip- 
pewa Falls—magazine binders; drink- 
ing fountain; De Pere—magazine rack; 
Darlington—wall shelving; Fond du Lac 
—newspaper rack; bulletin board; vac- 
uum cleaner; Eau Claire—typewriter; 
Fox Lake—wall shelving; case for 
curios; Hartford—shelving; Hayward— 
magazine binders; exhibition case for 
books; Horicon—wall shelving; Jeffer- 
son—filing case for clippings; Kilbourn 
—shelving; Horicon—wall_ shelving; 
Marinette—rocking chairs; Victrola; 
Mayville—wall shevling; Menasha—ex- 
hibition case for books; coin case; mag- 
azine rack; furniture for children’s 
room; Menomonee Falls—wall shelving; 
Milton College—book stacks; magazine 
cases; New Richmond—children’s table 
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and chairs; pictures; Oconto—floor 
cases; Oconomowoc—children’s table 
and chairs; bulletin board; Port Wash- 
ington—wall shelving; two settees; two 
pictures; Prairie du © Sac—pictures; 
Rhinelander—exhibition case for books; 
typewriter; Superior—furniture; Toma- 
hawk—bulletin board; Waukesha—fur- 
nishings for children’s room; West 
Bend—children’s table and _ twelve 
chairs; Wonewoc—book cases. 

New loan desk: Ashland, Marsh- 
field; Wonewoc. 

Better lighting: Ashland—Mazda 
burners; Darlington—Mazda burners; 
Elroy—indirect system; Grand Rapids 
—Mazda burners; Green Bay—indirect 
system; Lake Mills—Mazda _ burners; 
Marinette—Mazda burners; Menasha— 
cluster lights for entrance; Oconomowoc 
—single center Mazda burners instead 
of clusters; Port Washington—table 
lights. 

Cork carpets: Ashland; Fond du 
Lac; Ladysmith. 

Introducing instruction in the use of 
library in schools: Beloit; Boscobel; 
Barron; Brodhead; Edgerton; Janes- 
ville; Kilbourn; Mayville; New London; 
Rice Lake; Sheboygan. 

Hours extended: Belleville; Clinton- 
ville; Colby; Kilbourn; Lake Mills; 
Manitowoc; Oakfiela; Prairie du Chien; 
Randolph; Tomah; Watertown. 

Closing children’s room at 6 P. M.: 
Evansville; Manitowoc. 

Sunday reading room: Clintonville; 
Seymour. 

Story hour introduced: Chippewa 
Falls; Darlington; Delavan; Edgerton; 
Hayward; Lancaster; North Fond du 
Lac; Rice Lake; Tomahawk; Washburn; 
Waukesha; West Allis. 

Dictionary catalogue made: Beloit 
College—special catalogue for Observa- 
tory; Boscobel; Cumberland; Kilbourn 
—completed; Madison—separate cata- 
logue for branch; Mayville; Milton Col- 
lege—completed; Racine—separate 
catalogue for branch; Shawano. 

Rent collections started: Brandon; 
Cedarburg; Kewaskum; Menomonee 
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Falls; Osseo; Port Washington; Toma- 
hawk; Waupaca. 

Exhibits in store windows: Mari- 
nette; Mayville; Portage. 


{May, 1914 


Re-registration started for first time: 
Barron; Menomonee Falls; New Lon- 
don; North Milwaukee; Oconto Falls; 
Shawano; Waupaca. 





THE PLATTEVILLE CARNEGIE CAMPAIGN 


The campaign waged by the friends 
of the library movement at Platteville 
stands out with emphatic distinction as 
being one of the best ever conducted 
in the state. 

While the library is under the man- 
agement of a Women’s Alliance, organ- 
ized by Miss Stearns in 1904, the offi- 
cers enlisted the interest of the best men 
in the community in assembling the 
facts concerning the need of a building 
and in getting these facts before the 
people. The committee that conducted 
the campaign answered every possible 
objection that could be waged against 
the Carnegie proposition, and secured 
the services of Miss Stearns, of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, to address 
a mass meeting of tax payers, at which 
every possible phase of the subject was 
gone into. The committee took the 
pains to write to a number of cities that 
had received. Carnegie gifts as’ to the 
workings of such institutions and as to 
the feeling by local citizens. The serv- 
ices of the newspapers were enlisted, 
that published unanswerable arguments 
in favor of the acceptance of the gift. 

The result of the vote was most grati- 
fying to those in charge of the move- 
ment. Of one thousand votes cast there 
were seven hundred and seventy-one in 
favor, and this in spite of the state-wide 
agitation against any increase in local 
taxation. The following circular was 
mailed to many tax payers in the city 
and was widely distributed by hand: 


Attention, Voters!! 


Your attention is called to the fact 
that there will be a vote taken on April 
7th upon the question of whether or not 


the ordinance of our Council levying an 
annual tax of Fifteen Hundred Dollars 
for the maintenance of a Free Public 
Library shall be upheld, or whether the 
best judgment of our Council in pass- 
ing this ordinance shall be cast aside. 
Upon your vote will depend the ques- 
tion of whether Platteville will accept 
a gift of Twelve Thousand Five Hun- 
dred ($12,500) Dollars for a large, mod- 
ern library building to be built upon a 
Twenty-five Hundred Dollar lot donated 
by our citizens, or whether your children 
will be deprived of the advantages of a 
well ventilated, a well lighted and a re- 
spectable library building. 

Mr. Laboring-man, are you going to 
deprive your children of the use of a 
suitable library simply because there 
may be some men in the community who 
are not public spirited enough to pay an 
additional sum of seventy-five cents on a 
tax of one hundred dollars? For this is 
all the extra Five Hundred Dollars will 
cost per One Hundred Dollars of tax, 
based on actual figures. 

Mr. Merchant, are you in favor of re- 
fusing a gift of Twelve Thousand Five 
Hundred Dollars when every cent of this 
money will be spent in Platteville for 
material and labor? With many of the 
mines closed down and labor seeking 
employment, will you vote to refuse the 
distribution of Twelve Thousand Five 
Hundred Dollars of new money in our 
city? Do you know that Lancaster, 
Mineral Point, Darlington and other 
near-by towns have shown greater busi- 
ness sagacity than Platteville in that 
they have established Rest Rooms for 
the convenience of out-of-town guests, 
customers who go to town to trade, and 
that the basement of this library build- 
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ing, as now proposed, will supply the 
need here? 

All the Council has voted is Five 
Hunderd Dollars in addition to the one 
thousand dollars now being paid an- 
nually for the support of our Library. 
The present library will be merged in 
and become part of the new library, so 
there will not be two libraries to sup- 
port as some were informed. There are 
absolutely no strings attached to the 
gift of Twelve Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollars to the city. No bond is required 
for the maintenance of the Library. 
The deed tendered by your citizens runs 
to the City of Platteville absolutely and 
without conditions. Under no circum- 
stances can the lot or building revert to 
Mr. Carnegie or to any one else. It is 
the property of the City of Platteville 
just as the City Hall is its property. It 
is reported that statements have been 
made that it will cost Four Thousand 
Dollars a year and other ridiculous fig- 
ures to keep up the library. Such state- 
ments are absolutely false, and the par- 
ties who are circulating them know them 
to be false. They are circulated ma- 
liciously for the purpose of creating 
prejudice against the library proposi- 
tion, and the parties making them Gare 
not come out in the open, because they 
know that the figures are not based on 
facts. A sufficient answer to these as- 
sertions is the mere statement of the 
fact that after many years of experience 
Mr. Carnegie has proven to his satis- 
faction that ten per cent of the amount 
of the gift is sufficient to maintain the 
library; therefore ten per cent is all he 
requires. 

If more than ten per cent were 
needed, Carnegie would insist on a 
higher per cent for maintenance, be- 
cause he is building libraries to be 
maintained and for no other purpose. 
Sufficient, also, is the fact that neigh- 
boring towns, such as Monroe, Darling- 
ton and Galena, have for years main- 
tained their libraries in a high degree 
of efficiency with a less per cent of cost 
to maintenance than the Council has 
voted in this city. 
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The experience of almost a hundred 
cities in the state of Wisconsin refutes 
the proposition that our library cannot 
be maintained for One Thousand and 
Five Hundred Dollars. And our Coun- 
cil took no chances. They believed 
that 10 per cent would be sufficient, but 
to make ‘‘assurance doubly sure”’ added 
$250 per year to the 10 per cent re- 
quired, so that there could possibly be 
no question about the sufficiency of the 
tax provided. 

Can any citizen of Platteville, with 
the interests of the city at heart, vote 
against a proposition to accept a two 
thousand five hundred dollar lot, with 
a Twelve Thousand Five Hundred Dol- 
lar building, as a gift? 

Do you know that the entire control 
of the library is in the hands of a Com- 
mission composed of the Mayor or an al- 
derman chosen by the Council, the City 
Superintendent of Schools and three 
citizens, appointed by the Council? 
That this Commission alone has a voice 
in the running of the Library, and that 
this Commission serves without pay? 
That for the mere acceptance and with- 
out a cent of cost a fine new building 
can be added to those which now distin- 
guish Platteville from every other town 
of its size in Wisconsin? Do you know 
that three-fourths of our Council, your 
representatives, have voiced their ap- 
proval of this ordinance? Do you know 
that your council looked into the mat- 
ter carefully and that their combined 
judgment should not lightly be cast 
aside? 

If you have not considered the mat- 
ter and have not heretofore known these 
things, we wish to state now and here, 
that these are the facts. 

Therefore if you are in favor of a 
greater and a better Platteville; if you 
have any regard whatever for the wel- 
fare of your children; if you want to 
furnish labor for those who, from pres- 
ent indications will be unemployed this 
summer; if you want to provide needed 
accommodations for your out-of-town 
patrons who help maintain the town; 
if you want to show that you are a real 
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live citizen of Platteville and not a dead 
one, go to the polls on Tuesday and vote 
to uphold the action of your Council! 
Go yourself and see that your neighbors 
and friends do likewise. You owe it to 
yourself, to your children, and, most 
of all, to the city you should be proud 
to call your home! 

Remember one vote is worth a thou- 
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sand good intentions. When you cast 
your vote, bear in mind that the library 
will be entirely in the hands of a local 
committee appointed by the council, and 
that this committee cannot, if it would, 
expend more than the annual levy of 
Fifteen Hundred Dollars. 
Vote for the Library! 
Signed, 
The Library Committee. 





THE TRIUMPH OF A SMALL LIBRARY 


Burning the Mortgage at Wonewoc 


A few years ago some of the enter- 
prising ladies of Wonewoc conceived the 
idea of a Public Library for the village 





the furniture store and in due time were 
opened to the public. The library peo- 
ple proved industrious workers and the 











A COZY CORNER IN THE WONEWOC PUBLIC LIBRARY 


and with characteristic enterprise set 
about to accomplish their object. By 
means of tag days, home talent plays 
and other schemes money was raised 
and the nucleus of a library obtained. 

A couple of rooms were secured above 


library constantly grew in size and was 


further strengthened by books from the 
State Commission. 

As time passed by there came a de- 
mand for larger and more commodious 
quarters and the library officials began 
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to investigate ways and means. Finally 
the basement of the old white school 
house was leased for a long term of 
years and the transformation began. 

Large windows were placed in front 
and smaller ones on the side, a large 
glass door was fitted, cement floors were 
laid, the walls were cemented and the 
whole interior made as artistic as pos- 
sible. The graduates of the High 
school donated enough money to buy a 
desk. When all these improvements 
were made the library people discovered 
that the total cost was about $530 and 
that they were about $300 on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 

Undaunted, the ladies formed in 
battle array and charged the debt. 
Assisted by other societies with inter- 
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locking directorates they slowly but 
surely accumulated funds until last 
Wednesday, March 4, they paid off the 
last farthing of their building debt. 
Through the efforts of the Ladies’ Read- 
ing Club the room has also been neatly 
furnished so that the ‘‘cozy corner’”’ of 
Wonewoc’s Free Public Library shown 
in the picture above indicates what can 
be done by a progressive town without 
the assistance of Andrew Carnegie. 

With the money which they will re- 
ceive from the sale of their cook book 
now on the Reporter press, many new 
volumes will be added to the book 
shelves and the management may justly 
feel that the Library is one of the most 
successful of Wonewoc’s public institu~ 
tions. 





ORIGIN OF SOME WISCONSIN PLACE NAMES 


Many of the names in Wisconsin are 
of significant origin of considerable in- 
terest. We print herewith some of the 
better known names with the generally 
accepted origin. Those wishing to pur- 
sue the subject further would be inter- 
ested in reading a paper prepared by 
Henry E. Legler, formerly secretary of 
the commission, and published in Vol- 
ume 14 of the Proceedings of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, page 16. 

Some years ago the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company published a 
booklet giving a history of the origin of 
the place names connected with its rail- 
road system. This of course included 
a great many Wisconsin names. The 
company informs us this is out of print 
and unobtainable. 

ANTIGO derived its name from the In- 
dian word neequee-antigo-sebi, antigo 
meaning ‘‘green.”’ 

APPLETON owes its name to Samuel 
Appleton, one of the founders of Law- 
rence university, located in the town. 

APOSTLE ISLANDS were so called by 
the early Jesuits, under the impres- 
sion that they numbered twelve. 


ASHLAND was so ¢alled in honor of 
the home of Henry Clay in Kentucky. 
Numerous other places in the United 
States are so named. 

BARABOO was named for Jean Bari- 
bault, a French settler. 

BEAVER DAM was so called from the 
presence of an obstacle placed in a 
stream on which it is situated, by 
beavers. Many places in the country 
are similarly named. 

BELOIT bears a coined name selected 
by a committee, to whom it was sug- 
gested by the name Detroit. 

BOSCOBEL. Beautiful Grove. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS took its name from 
a noted Indian tribe. The proper In- 
dian form is Ojibwa—‘‘to roast till 
puckered up.”’ 

DEPERE was so named because sit- 
uated on Rapids des Pere—“‘rapids of 
the fathers’”’ 

EAU CLAIRE, French, signifies “clear 
water.” 

FLAMBEALU river was so called because 
of the practice of using torches to 
catch fish at night. 
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FOND DU LAC was so named because of 
its situation, the phrase being French 
for “ end of the lake.’”’ A town in 
Minnesota was so named for similar 
reasons. 

FORT ATKINSON took its name from 
Gen. Henry Atkinson, who command- 
ed a stockade there during the Black- 
hawk war. 

GRAND RAPIDS owes its name to the 
rapids in the Wisconsin river. 

GREEN BAY was named from the bay, 
which was called by the early French 
la grande baie, ‘‘the large bay,” 
which was corrupted into the present 
name. Other authorities claim that 
the name was occasioned from the 
deep greenish hue of the water of the 
bay. 

JANESVILLE, in honor of Henry F. 
Janes, the first postmaster. 

KAUKAUNA, an Indian name variously 
translated and as a corruption of oka- 
kaning, often shortened into kakaning 
“where they fish for pike, or pike 
fishing ground.” Oh-ga-kaning “the 
place of pike.”” Dwight Kelton gives 
it ‘place where pickerel are caught. 

KENOSHA meaning “Fish,” ‘“‘pickerel.” 
“pike.” 

KEWAUNEE—Prairie hen. 

LA CROSSE was so named by the 
French because before its settlement 
the ground was a favorite place for 
ball playing with the Indians, the 
game being called by the French la 
crosse. 

LAKE MICHIGAN, signifying ‘“‘big 
lake,” or according to some, “place 
for catching fish.’’ 

LAKE POYGAN, meaning ‘‘pipe.”’ 

LAKE WINNEBAGO bears the name of 
an Indian tribe. The name means 
“people of the stinking waters.”’ 

MADISON is one of the numerous geo- 
graphical namesakes of President 
James Madison. 

MARINETTE was named (for the 
daughter of an Indian chief, Mari- 
nette Jacobs, the name being a com- 
posite of the names Marie and An- 
toinette. 
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MANITOWOC, signifying ‘spirit land.’’ 

MARSHFIELD was suggested by the un- 
usually large marsh tracts covering 
the township. 

MENASHA, meaning “thorn” or 
“island.” 

MENOMONIE an Indian tribe, the word 
referring to the wild rice which grew 
abundantly in the region. 

MERRILL was so called in honor of S. 
S. Merrill of the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad Company. 

MILWAUKEE is said to have derived 
its name from the Indian word mili- 
oke, meaning “good earth” or ‘‘good 
country.” 

MISSISSIPPI is Indian-named, the word 
meaning ‘great river,’’ gathering in 
of all the waters,” or ‘‘an almost end- 
less river spread out.” 

NAMEKAGON lake, from the Indian 
nanma, “‘sturgeon,” signifying ‘‘where 
sturgeons are plentiful.” 

NEENAH, an Indian word signifying 
“water.” 

OCONTO, an Indian word meaning “red 
ground,” or in the Menominee dialect, 
“place of the pickerel.”’ 

OSHKOSH was named for an Indian 
chief. The word is said to mean 
“nail,” “claw” or ‘‘horny part of the 
foot of beasts.” 

PESHTIGO river has an Indian name 
for pe-shet-i-go “‘snapping turtle.’’ 
PORTAGE was so named by the French 
because of boats having been carried 
from the Fox to the Wisconsin river. 

The word means “carrying place.’’ 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN is a French 
phrase, meaning ‘‘prairie of the dog.” 

PRESQUE Island was named by the 
French, the phrase meaning ‘‘nearly 
an isiand.”’ 

RACINE, situated at the mouth of Root 
river, has a French name meaning 
**soot.” 

RICE LAKE was so cailed because sit- 
uated on a lake where wild rice is 
abundant. 

RIPON had its name transferred from 
an English town. 
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RHINELANDER was named for F. W. 
Rhinelander, president of the Milwau- 
kee, Lake Shore & Western railway. 

ROCK River, in the eighteenth century 
called ‘“‘Riviere de la Roche,” which 

» was variously translated into Stony, 
Rocky, and finally Rock River. This 
was because of the chain of rocks at 
the mouth of the stream, causing the 
rapids beside which is now the city of 
Rock Island, Illinois. 

SHEBOYGAN is Indian-named. Two 
derivations are given,.one from the 
Ojibwa word jibaigan, meaning a per- 
forated object, as a pipe stem, and the 
other from shawb-wa-way, expressing 
a tradition “that a great noise coming 
underground from the region of Lake 
Superior was heard at this place.” 

STEVENS POINT owes its name to the 
Rev. J. D. Stevens, missionary to the 
Indians. 

STOUGHTON owes its name to Luke 
Stoughton, who platted the town, pur- 
chasing the site from Daniel Webster 
in 1847. 

STURGEON BAY was named from the 
bay, which abounds with this fish. 
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SUPERIOR was named from the lake, 
which was originally called by the 
French lac superieur, ‘‘upper lake.’”’ 

TWO RIVERS derived its name from 
Twin Rivers. 

WASHBURN was named for Cadwal- 
lader C. Washburn, former governor 
of the state. 

WAUKESHA derived its name from the 
Indian wauktsha, meaning ‘“‘fox.’’ 

WAUPUN is an Indian word meaning 
“early” or “early day,” according to 
another authority, it is from waba, 
signifying ‘‘east.’’ 

WISCONSIN is a Sauk Indian word hav- 
ing reference to holes in the bank of 
a stream, in which birds nest—said 
also to mean muskrat house. Mean- 
ings are disputed. 

WAUPACA means ‘to-morrow’ named 
in connection with Weyauwega, 
meaning “resting place.’”’ In ascend- 
ing the river the Indians were accus- 
tomed to camp at Weyauwega “‘rest- 
ing place’”’ and to proceed to Waupaca 
on the next day “to-morrow.” 

WAUSAU is a corruption of wassa, 
meaning ‘‘far away.” 

WONEWOC—They howl. 





“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


Every public library has received 
about a dozen state publications sent 
at the suggestion of the Free Library 
Commission. The April Bulletin told 
about them. Another, the _ railroad 
map of the state, will be sent out soon. 
But has your library made its own ap- 
plication for a Blue Book? Do you have 
on your “ready reference’ shelves a 
copy of the latest edition of the Congres- 
sional Directory? A copy of the former 
belongs to you—ask the State Superiu- 
tendent of Public Property, at Madison. 
A senator or representative will be glad 
to send you a copy of the Directory. 
Both take places beside the World’s Al- 
manac for real handy usefulness. Yet 
too many small libraries pay good money 


for the last (and of course it’s worth it) 
but neglect the opportunity to get the 
others for a two cent stamp each. Why 
can’t we get away from our old notions 
and come to believe that sometimes 
there is something to be obtained free 
that is really worth while. Then we 
will begin to make some adequate use 
of the public expenditure for public 
documents. 

Does your library receive regularly 
the Bulletins of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation? If not, why not? Every num- 
ber is worth while to you. Better write 
and get on the mailing list. Bulletin 
No. 47 (1913) is a classified selected 
list of teaching material in government 
publications. Nothing better shows the 
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splendid resources of public documents 
for the small library. By all 
means get it and use it for hints as to 
material in agriculture, economics, geog- 
raphy, history, hygiene, and nature 
study. And remember that all the 
listed material is obtainable at a low 
cost price—or even free in some cases. 
As a merely business proposition no li- 
brary can afford to neglect these public 
documents. This particular bulletin 
can now be obtained only from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, price ten cents prepaid not in 
stamps. 

Eugenics. The wide discussion of 
this subject in these present days should 
make it worth while to write for Bulle- 
tin No. 3 of the Department of State 
and Alien Poor of the New York State 
Board of Charities. Address the secre- 
tary of the Board at Albany. This Bul- 
letin is a 130 p. biblography of eugenics 
and related subjects. 

Geography of Wisconsin. The April 
1914 number of the Journal of Geog- 
raphy is a ‘‘Wisconsin Number.” It 
contains articles on physical geography. 
climate, lumbering, dairying, agricul- 
tural and mineral industries, and other 
topics. On p. 296-299 is a biblography 
of publications treating of Wisconsin 
geography or geology. Single copies 
(15 cents) are for sale by V. C. Finch, 
business manager, University of Wiscon- 
sin. E 

Immigration. The report of the 
commission on immigration on The 
problem of immigration in Massachu- 
setts covers such phases of the question 
as distribution, housing, occupations, 
education, naturalization, public health, 
dependency. If you can use it write for 
a copy to the Secretary of State, Boston. 
It is printed as House document 2300 
of 1914. 

Initiative, referendum, and _ recall. 
An article on ‘popular government” as 
acting through these agencies, written 
by Prof. Frank E. Parsons and now re- 
vised and edited by M. T. U’Ren, is 
printed with the heading “Direct legis- 
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lation’ as a document of the U. S. Sen- 
ate (63 Cong. 2 sess. Sen. doc. 369.) 
Apply to either of the senators from this 
state, or to your representative, for a 
copy. You should have it on your 
shelves, as the subject comes before the 
people at the next election. 

Public health. Here are two publica- 
tions to be noted. A simple request 
will bring either one. A special com- 
mission in Massachusetts has reported 
on methods employed in checking the 
spread of tuberculosis. Apply to the 
Secretary of State, Boston, for House 
document 2113 of 1914. 

Public health Bulletin No. 62 of the 
U. S. Public Health Service is an Analy- 
sis of the laws and regulations of the 
United States and of the several states 
relating to the control of communicable 
diseases. Apply to the Public Health 
Service, Washington. 

Rural schools. The Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education has issued a circular 
of Suggestions for organizing and di- 
recting the parent-teacher associations 
in the rural and village schools. If 
you can make application of these Sug- 
gestions in your community, write to 
Supt. J. A. Churchill, at Salem. 

Teachers’ pensions. The report of 
the Connecticut Board of Education for 
1912-13 contains on p. 563-576 an ad- 
dress by C. L. Ames on this subject. 
Apply to Charles D. Hine, secretary of 
the Board, Hartford. 

Woman and child labor. Massachu- 
setts has two publications that will 
strengthen your material on this subject. 
One is a report of a special commission 
on conditions under which women and 
children labor in the various industries 
and occupations. Write to the Secre- 
tary of State at Boston for this. It is 
House document 2126 of 1914. 

The other publication is Bulletin No. 
3 of the Board of Labor and Industries 
(1 Beacon St., Boston.) It gives the 
text of Massachusetts laws relating to 
labor. ; 

Workmen's compensation. Here is a 
comprehensive report upon the operation 
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of state laws, just the thing for up-to- 
date facts as to how it works. It is 
printed as U. S. Senate document 419 of 
the 63 Congress, 2 session. The inves- 
tigation was made jointly by the Ameri- 


\ 
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can Federation of Labor and the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. Write to a 
senator or representative for a copy. 

©. B. i. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The spring schedule was resumed on 
April 2 after a week’s recess. Seminary 
discussions on the field work occupied a 
large share of the attention of the class 
for several days. The students returned 
with freshened interest to regular class 
work, after the period of field practice, 
which had given them a larger concep- 
tion of what it was all about. 

The faculty assignments for the spring 
quarter are as follows: 

Mr. Dudgeon—Library finance and 
current sociological material. 

Miss Hazeltine—Reference work, sub- 
ject bibliography 

Miss Turvill—Document cataloguing, 
binding, editions 

Miss Carpenter—Library economy 

Miss Bascom—Book selection, print- 
ing 

Miss Humble—Children’s literature 

Mr. Lester—Public documents 

Miss Mary A. Smith,—librarian of the 
Madison Free Library has consented to 
give the courses in Library administra- 
tion and equipment. The school is 
very fortunate in securing Miss Smith 
for these important courses as she has 
not only a wide knowledge of her sub- 
ject, but is a most successful and effi- 
cient administrator herself. In the 
course in Public Documents a large 
amount of practice in the Document di- 
vision of the Wisconsin Historical Li- 
brary is being required of the students. 

Miss Mary E. Robbins, official repre- 
sentative of the American Library Asso- 
ciation on Library Training, visited the 
school, April 6-7, making investigation 
of methods, class-room work, equipment, 
etc., for a committee report. She spoke 
to the class on Library Methods East 


and West. The students had an oppor- 
tunity to meet Miss Robbins at an in- 
formal tea given by the faculty during 
her visit. 

Mr. Charles E. Rush, librarian of the 
Public Library of St. Joseph, Mo., gave 
two lectures on April 15. His subjects 
were Children’s Books and their Illus- 
trators, and Effectively printed library 
Advertising. These lectures were most 
timely, as both the study of Children’s 
literature and Publicity were at their 
height in regular course. The many 
illustrations which Mr. Rush brought 
with him added to the interest of his 
talks. 

The class enjoyed a series of lectures 
by Miss Stearns, April 20-24, her sub- 
jects being The Library Militant, The 
Library’s place in Social Survey, Library 
Architecture, The Problem of the Boy 
and the Girl, and Public Leisure. The 
students are greatly anticipating the 
coming of Miss Clara W. Hunt, chief of 
the children’s department in the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Public Library. Miss Hunt 
will give a series of six lectures from 
April 28 to May 2, on various phases of 
children’s work, as announced in the 
April Bulletin. It is expected that a 
number of the librarians of the state 
will come to Madison for these lectures. 

Subjects for the graduating bibliog- 
raphies were assigned on April 15. 
One hundred hours is the minimum time 
accepted for each, and frequently, much 
more time has been put upon the gath- 
ering, annotating, and arranging of ma- 
terial, and its typing for the final copy. 
The subjects chosen by the students, or 
assigned to them, are largely those upon 
which bibliographies have been request- 
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ed either by departments in the Univer- 
sity or in the Capitol. It makes the 
work vital when each student feels that 
the results will be put into use as soon 
as the research can be completed and 
formulated. The subjects are as fol- 
lows: 

A study in circulation—-Miss Andrews 

State insurance—Miss Bingham 

Switzerland—Miss Brown 

United States possessions—Miss Burt 

Civil service reform—Miss Clancy 

Literary criticism 1900—-1910—Miss 
Congdon 

Single tax—-Miss Coon 

Public health—Miss Cox 

Governmental control of water power 
—Miss Easton 

Sex education and instruction 
Emmons 

American art—Miss Evans 

Moral training for ‘children—Miss 
Friedel 

Legislative and municipal reference 
libraries—Miss Grace 

Central America—Miss Hanson 

Citizenship—Miss Hedenbergh 

Balkan states—Miss Ingram 

India—Miss Jacobus 

Social life and customs of the age 
of the Restoration—Miss Kimball 

Violence in labor disputes—Miss King 

Municipal universities—Miss Kjell- 
gren 

Public service as a career 
training for it—-Miss Lewis 





Miss 








and the 
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Admission tests for immigrants—Miss 
Love 

Industries of the United States—Miss 
Lutkemeyer : 

Rural credit—Miss McGovern 

Germany—Miss Marshall 

Feminism in fiction—Miss Rice 

American librarians—Miss Sharp 

Masters of American journalism— 
Miss Stockett 

‘Character of American journalism— 
Miss Wieder 





Alumni Notes 


Harriet Bixby, ’09, joined the staff of 
the Portland (Oregon) Public Library 
in March. 

Grace M. Stevens, ’10, has accepted a 
position in the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary system, as branch librarian. Miss 
Cora I. Lansing of Neenah succeeds her 
as librarian at Wausau, Wis. 

Lois A. Spencer, ’11, has taken 
charge of the Library Supply Depart- 
ment of the Democrat Printing company, 
Madison, Wis. For the past three years 
she has been librarian at Menominee, 
Mich. 

Grace M. Leaf, ’12, reference libra- 
rian at the Western State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kans., has been grant- 
ed leave of absence to organize the li- 
brary of the Wisconsin Board of Con- 
trol. 





FEBRUARY AND MARCH IN THE FIELD 


During the period of field practice 
thirty-one libraries profited by the work 
of the students, through the assistance 
they gave either with the regular work 
of the library during the two busiest 
months of the year, or in undertaking 
new lines of effort, such as starting dic- 
tionary catalogs, revising subject head- 
ings, organizing a children’s room, etc. 
Thirty-five students (including six joint 
course students assigned to the Madison 


Free Library for part time) were sent 
into the field, and the amount of work 
undertaken and accomplished by them 
aggregated a total of 61 months of free 
assistance to the libraries of the state, 
or more than the equivalent of the full 
time of five skilled workers for an entire 
year. 

The concentrated efforts of the in- 
structiona! staff were given to field visit- 
ing during these two months, and 164 
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visits were made to 121 libraries. The 
work of the students was done under 
the supervision of the members of the 
staff, co-operating with the local libra- 
rian. The itineraries of the visiting 
faculty were so planned as to enable 
them to inspect the work of the stu- 
dents, and in many instances to initiate 
them into the work, or to see that it was 
brought to a proper finish. Where or- 
ganization or re-organization was under- 
taken, or work of special character was 
assigned, several visits were made that 
no mistakes should be made. 


I. Student Work in the Libraries 


The students who entered the school 
without definite library experience, ex- 
cept the month of required apprentice- 
ship, were assigned to the older and 
more completely organized libraries of 
the state for a month at least, that they 
might become familiar with the ordinary 
routine of library service by being a part 
of it. The arrangement was mutually 
beneficial, as the libraries receiving the 
students profited by their help during 
the heaviest reading months. The 
libraries receiving students as general 
assistants were Fond du Lac, Madison 
Free Library, Marinette, Oshkosh, Rice 
Lake, Superior, Watertown, Wisconsin 
Historical Library. 

Special problems in library work were 
undertaken or special service given as 
described below: 

Barron. Last year the school library 
was transferred to the public library 
with the understanding that its books 
should be accessioned, catalogued, and 
made available for the use of the whole 


community. This was not accom- 
plished, however. In January Mrs. 
Powell, who had been librarian ever 


since the starting of the library, and 
done so much to make its influence felt, 
resigned her position. Upon request 
from the Library Board, Miss Lewis one 
of the students, was appointed for Feb- 
ruary and March to give instruction to 
the librarian-elect and to complete the 
records for the school books. 
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During the two months much was ac- 
complished. First of all an inventory 
was taken to make sure that the shelf 
list was accurate, and changes in classi- 
fication were made wherever necessary. 
Many cards were typed to complete the 
records and guides made giving class 
numbers and subject headings, since the 
shelf list is to serve for the present as a 
subject catalog. Last year an author 
and title catalog was commenced. This 
was also completed and put in usable 
shape. 

Because the library is virtually the 
school library, the need of opening each 
week day had seemed much to be de- 
sired. It was decided to try the experi- . 
ment of opening daily during Miss 
Lewis’ stay. This proved a great suc- 
cess, to quote from the monthly report 
published for February—‘‘1368 books 
were read, an increase of 521 books 
over January’s circulation. The library 
has been open daily, and each evening 
it has been filled with people, who come 
to read the magazines, newspapers and 
books. The total number of readers 
registered at the library is 693, about 
half the population of Barron.’’ Most 
of these are active borrowers, since a 
re-registration was made last summer. 

Special efforts were made to interest 
people in the resources of the library 
through weekly notes in the newspapers 
and bulletins at the library. Story 
hours were held each week with an at- 
tendance varying from 110 to 150 chil- 
dren. Miss Lewis also gave a series of 
talks to the High school and upper 
grades on the use of the catalog, and 
practical indexes. 

Two orders of new books were pre- 
pared for circulation, and 150 books 
packed up to be sent to bindery. The 
magazines were sorted, duplicates and 
unindexed numbers were clipped and 
mounted for use. 

Cumberland—Two- students, Miss 
Coon and Miss Ingram, spent five weeks 
here making a new dictionary catalog. 
A somewhat simplified form of the Wis- 
consin Library School rules was used: 
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the author’s full name if easily found, 
was used but the title was shortened as 
much as possible. The imprint was 
made as usual, but in the collation only 
the number of volumes and illustrations 
were included except in the history and 
literature classes, where it seemed help- 
ful to have the portraits noted as well. 
Series notes were never made, in fact 
all notes were usually omitted, contents 
however, were written out in a few 
cases. Very few author and title ana- 
lytics were made but the books were 
thoroughly analyzed for subjects, the 
short form of analytics being generally 
adopted. 

By simplifying the work in this way, 
it was possible to catalog the entire col- 
lection of non-fiction, in both the adult 
and children’s department consisting of 
1083 books. The A. L. A. list of sub- 
ject headings was checked throughout 
and cross reference cards made. The 
new nine drawer catalog case now con- 
tains the 5085 cards made and is com- 
plete with guide cards and labels. Rules 
for its use were prepared and published 
in the local papers. The librarian gave 
extra time to assist with the work and 
will continue the cataloging as new 
books are purchased. 

A list of the periodicals in the refer- 
ence room was compiled, typewritten, 
and posted for public use. About 250 
duplicate magazines were sorted and 
tied in volumes and listed, to be offered 
later for sale or exchange. 

On Saturday mornings, story hours 
were held, which were largely attended 
by children under ten years of age. 

Beloit Public Library—On account of 
pressure of work and shortage in help 
student assistance was given during the 
two months of field work. Miss Kjell- 
gren was sent for February and Miss 
Friedel for March. 

During February the help was gen- 
eral although special emphasis was 
Placed upon publicity work. Displays 
of books and pictures along special lines 
were made, and notes on books and 
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magazines were written for the news- 
papers. 

The story hour was carried on as 
usual in the children’s room every Sat- 
urday morning and stories were told by 
Miss Kjellgren and Miss Friedel. The 
attendance varied from seventy-five to a 
hundred each time, while the Saturday 
that the stories of the opera Hansel and 
Gretel were told, accompanied by Vic- 
trola selections, there were over two 
hundred present. 

During March much attention was 
paid to the schools. Miss Kjellgren 
had given instruction to the High school 
freshmen in the use of the library dur- 
ing February, and this was continued by 
a special effect on Miss Friedel’s part to 
work with the grade schools during 
March. She spent the mornings of two 
weeks at the different grade schools, 
talking in every room upon the way to 
draw books, care to be given them, be- 
havior in the library and in some cases 
told stories. 

Special instruction was given to the 
8th grade in the use of the card catalog 
and reference books and later problems 
with these tools were given them to 
work out in the library. 

The Hiawatha pictures were exhibited 
in the children’s room and several bul- 
letins were made. 

Boscobel—Miss Evans spent the first 
two weeks in March, and Miss Heden- 
bergh all the month, making a subject 
catalog of the library. Separate author 
and title catalogs used formerly, were 
arranged in a dictionary catalog with 
the subject cards and analytics made by 
the students. Six hundred and eighty 
books of non-fiction were cataloged, five 
hundred ninety-six shelf cards made, 
and two thousand’ eight hundred and 
eight cards for the catalog. In 
a few cases old manuscript shelf cards 
and author and title cards were used 
with the new typewritten cards. All the 
adult books of non-fiction were com- 
pleted, and nearly all the children’s non- 
fiction, Miss Hedenbergh assigning sub- 
ject headings for those books not com- 
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pleted, so that the librarian could finish 
them. An order of new books, fiction 
and non-fiction, was cataloged. At the 
end of the month Miss Hedenbergh 
talked to the High school, 7th and 8th 
grade pupils on how to use the catalog, 
and on the arrangement of the books in 
both public and high school libraries. 

As the library in Boscobel is greatly 
crowded, much shifting of the books and 
rearrangement of shelves was necessary. 
The Woman’s club is interested in secur- 
ing more adequate quarters for the 
library, providing for a reading room 
and a children’s room; it is hoped these 
plans will soon materialize. Because of 
the crowded condition of the library the 
cataloging was done in a vacant office 
across the hall. 

Owing to the need of the catalog, little 
other work was undertaken by the stu- 
dents. One of the members of the 
Woman’s club gave a “clipping party,” 
inviting the teachers to assist students 
and librarian to tear out and sort pic- 
tures and clippings for the clipping case. 
Subject headings were assigned to clip- 
pings by the students, and they are to be 
mounted and filed by the librarian. 

Chippewa Falls—The practice work 
this year consisted in revision of the 
catalog by the student assigned for the 
work, Miss Stockett. Tray by tray the 
cards were checked with the third edi- 
tion of the A. L.A. list of subject head- 
ings. Old cross reference and illegible 
manuscript cards were pulled out and 
the alphabeting revised. An entire new 
system of cross references was made, 
using in place of see and see also the 
the forms adopted by the library school. 
The subject heading book was double 
checked for the cross references and the 
cross reference cards written at the end 
of the month by the student. 

During this month Miss Stockett as- 
sisted in completing the withdrawing of 
several hundred books, which were 
weeded out, an increase in the book fund 
made it possible to replace many of the 
poor editions and out of date books. 

Darlington—Miss Grace was assigned 
to the Darlington Free Library for Feb- 
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ruary and March, serving as acting-libra- 
rian during five weeks of that time. 
Story hours were formed at once, one for 
the first three grades on Wednesday 
afternoons and for the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades Thursday afternoons. 
These were held each week during the 
two months and were apparently most 
successful, the children attending in 
large numbers. Arrangements have 
now been made whereby the story hours 
will be continued by the high school 
training class. Several visits were 
made to the schools. 

February 11 Miss Hazeltine gave an 
address to the teachers and the normal 
class of the Darlington schools upon the 
“Relation of the schools and the public 
library.” After the talk an opportunity 
was given the library trustees and the 
guests of the afternoon to meet Miss 
Hazeltine and a pleasant social hour fol- 
lowed. As a result a spirit of co-opera- 
tion was aroused and it is hoped that in 
the future it will be possible to have 
such meetings often. 

A number of attractive signs were 
made and used in the arrangement of 
various exhibits and desk displays. The 
first month an exhibit of Western pos- 
tals aroused interest in the books de- 
scriptive of that section. This was fol- 
lowed by a display of postals picturing 
Lumbering in Wisconsin. A fine ex- 
hibit of Turner prints, illustrative of 
historical events and famous scenes at 
home and abroad, was greatly enjoyed. 
During March gardening books and cata- 
logs from the large seed houses made an 
exhibit that attracted many borrowers. 
Lincoln and Washington bulletins were 
made in honor of the respective holidays. 
The desk displays were changed fre- 
quently, always accompanied with ap- 
propriate signs. 

Pamphlet boxes were ordered and all 
the unbound magazines sorted, filed, 
and shelved with the reference books. 
This involved the shifting of the entire 
reference collection and led to the re- 
organization of the reference material, 
to secure greater efficiency. Some val- 
uable additions were made to the refer- 
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ence department and a list of needed 
reference book: fcr future orders was 
left with the librarian. 

A picture and clipping collection was 
started; a large order of new books was 
received and put through the mechanical 
processes. Half of these were cataloged 
and the cards filed. 

Publicity work was carried on through 
the papers. Each week news concern- 
ing the library appeared upon the local 
page of the two leading newspapers. 
These notices gave lists of new books 
and were also designed to arouse inter- 
est in the splendid books already on the 
shelves. 

An attempt was made to interest the 
high school in the formation of a debat- 
ing club. The University Extension de- 
bating pamphlets were received and 
loaned to aid in the organization. A 
list of the agricultural books in the 
library was also made and posted in the 
principal’s office as an aid to supplemen- 
tary reference work fcr the schools. 

The library was instrumental in secur- 
ing, through the library commission, a 
number of copies of ‘Disraeli,’ to be 
used in a public dramatic reading. 

New Mazda burners were installed 
with most cheerful results. Every 
effort was made to promote a homelike 
atmosphere in the library. 

Aside from the work already men- 
tioned, all the ordinary daily activities, 
such as shelving, keeping of statistics, 
desk work, reference work, etc., were 
carried on without any break, while 
some special work, such as the catalog- 
ing of documents, the mending of an 
accumulation of disabled volumes, the 
organization of the work room, etc., was 
profitably accomplished. 

Janesville—Upon the request of the 
library board, two students were ap- 
pointed for each menth of the field prac- 
tice period to continue the work of re- 
organizing the catalog, which has been 
carried on for some years past. Miss 
King and Miss Jacobus had charge of 
this work during the month of February, 
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and Miss King and Miss Hanson during 
March. 

Over a thousand books were reclassi- 
fied, changing them from a broad sys- 
tem of classification to a more specific 
one. New cards were added to the 
catalog to the amount of 4,725. The 
Agricultural yearbooks and Smithsonian 
reports were accessioned, shelf listed, 
and cataloged, and analytics made for 
the Smithsonian and U. S. Museum re- 
ports. 

The library had in its possession a 
complete set of cards for the Farmers’ 
Bulletins issued by the Agricultural De- 
partment and these were filed in a sep- 
arate cabinet for ready reference. 

The students also assisted daily in 
general library work, helping at the loan 
desk and in the children’s department. 
Every Saturday morning throughout the 
school year, a story hour for children is 
conducted under the direction of the 
children’s librarian. This year the King 
Arthur and Robin Hood legends were 
told and proved very popular with the 
children. The students assisted with 
this work. 

By way of publicity, items were fur- 
nished the local paper, caliing attention 
to the new books at the library, its re- 
sources and their accessibility to the 
public. Timely exhibits of books on 
house decoration, gardening, and other 
topics apropos of the season, were also 
prepared. 

A particularly interesting feature of 
this field assignment was a trip to Rock- 
ford, IlJ., to attend a round table meet- 
ing of librarians from libraries in north- 
ern Illinois and southern Wisconsin. 
Many ideas were exchanged, especially 
as to the problems confronting the 
medium-sized library, and various meth- 
ods of publicity, book selection, chil- 
dren’s work and co-operation with the 
schools, were discussed informally. 

Kilbourn—The work of cataloging 
the library begun last year, was contin- 
ued in March by Miss Kjellgren and Miss 
Lutkemeyer. The children’s books, 
public documents. and the non-fiction 
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in a recent order of books, were cata- 
loged by the students, while the caitalog- 
ing of fiction was continued by the libra- 
rian. 1062 books were cataloged, 1052 
shelf cards made, and 3605 catalog 
cards. Many analytics were made for 
the children’s books; as the catalog con- 
tains cards for both adults’ and chil- 
dren’s books, the subject headings used 
in the Pittsburgh catalog of children’s 
books were compared with adult head- 
ings used in the library, so all the cards 
could be consistently filed together. 

Pupils from the eighth grade and high 
school gave assistance all through the 
month in mechanical changes in the 
books, mending, and re-arrangement of 
the shelves. 

Instruction in the use of the catalog, 
classification and arrangement of books, 
was given to all the high school students 
and practice problems were worked out 
by them in the library. 

Miss Lutkemeyer conducted a story 
hour each week, and also told ‘three 
stories at the high school. 

An important part of the students’ 
work was the re-arrangement of the 
magazines. New shelving has been add- 
ed to the library this winter; ali the 
magazines from 1906-1913 were placed 
in pamphlet boxes and transferred from 
basement shelves to more accessible 
shelves in the main library room. 

The reference work in the library, 
with pupils from the schools and club 
members, has increased greatly during 
the past year. The more convenient 
arrangement of magazines will facilitate 
this work. 

The students made several attractive 
posters and bulletins, some for imme- 
diate use, others for use in June during 
the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
River Valley Library Association. 

The increased service of this library 
to the people of Kilbourn, since estab- 
ment in the new building a year ago, 
cannot be recorded in figures alone; but 
re-registration begun in September 1913 
shows a total of 901 borrowers, of whom 
201 are new. Since September the li- 
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brary has been open an extra afternoon 
and evening each week. The total cir- 
culation of books from September 1912 
to March 1913 was 9,179; from Septem- 
ber 1913 to March 1914, was 11,336. 
Three traveling libraries from Kilbourn 
are circulating in Big Spring, Delton 
and Plainville. 

Mayviile—As the need of a catalog 
had been felt for some time, two stu- 
dents, Miss Emmons and Miss Friedel 
were assigned to this library during Feb- 
ruary to help the librarian make this 
important tool. A dictionary catalog, 
containing both adult and children’s 
books was completed with the exception 
of the German and a few children’s 
books, which were to be finished by the 
librarian. The total number of books 
cataloged by the students was 970 with 
8,602 cards. After the completion of 
the catalog, instruction in its use was 
given to the high school students, who 
came in sections to the library, and also 
a talk to the study club by Miss Em- 
mons. 

The story hour was very successfully 
started and a talk given one afternoon 
to the study club by Miss Friedel. 

Late in the fall the library moved into 
new quarters, a store building not quite 
as centrally located as its former room. 
For this reason a special effort was 
made to advertise it through the means 
of the large store windows and in other 
ways. The exhibit of Hiawatha pic- 
tures was held in the library, appropri- 
ate slides were made and shown at the 
“movies” and attractive exhibits of 
books and pictures were displayed in the 
library windows. 

The students also assisted in general 
work, such as reference and loan and 
in preparing library notes for the news- 
papers. 

On the last afternoon of the work, the 
library board and members of the 
library association were entertained in 
he library, thus affording them an op- 
portunity to see what had been accom- 
plished during the month. 

New London—The new Carnegie 
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library building is to be completed in 
April. Miss Andrews spent February 
and March preparing for removal, cata- 
loging and giving general assistance in 
the library. 

No books had been cataloged for 
several months; Miss Andrews cataloged 
323 books, making 153 shelf cards and 
993 catalog cards. 

Two hundred and eighty-nine volumes 
of unbound periodicals were sorted and 
arranged in pamphlet boxes ready for 
use and for placing in the new building. 
A great number of duplicate magazines, 
pictures and pamphlets had accumulat- 
ed in the library. These were carefully 
sorted and mounted, and placed in 
pamphlet boxes with subject headings. 

All the books on the shelves were 
looked over, and those needing mending 
and rebinding were set aside, and many 
worn out books and useless documents 
discarded. 254 books were mended, 
and a large number sent to the bindery. 
The books now on the shelves are ready 
for placing on the shelves in the new 
building. 

Nearly 600 unused borrowers’ cards 
had accumulated in the file at the li- 
brary, so the registration system was 
completely reorganized. Re-registration 
was commenced, and the card numerical 
record used in place of the registration 
book. 

Notes were prepared weekly for the 
newspapers. Bulletins and reading lists 
were prepared on the following subjects: 
Washington’s birthday and Lincoln’s 
birthday, Home economics, Art (an 
exhibit of Elson pictures was held at 
the school), Birds, Community insti- 
tutes, Gardens—using seed catalogs, 
Current events. The Bird bulletin 
aroused great interest among the chil- 
dren, who signed their names and names 
of birds seen, with dates, on a blank 
sheet of paper that formed part of the 
bulletin. 

Owing to the unusual use of the 
library by the pupils of the county train- 
ing school, practical talks were given to 
them on classification and the use of the 
catalog. Following the lectures, groups 
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of pupils worked out at the library prob- 
lems that had been prepared for them. 
The Democrat book mark ‘How to use 
the library” and a broadside printed 
locally ‘‘The card catalogue: how to use 
it,’ were distributed to the students. 
The manual training classes of the 


high school are making a magazine rack, . 


a newspaper rack, porters’ stools, a dic- 
tionary stand, and stands for the cata- 
log cabinets for the new building. 

North Fond du Lac—Miss Lutke- 
meyer spent two Saturday mornings 
and two Thursday afternoons in the 
library in February, coming from the 
field practice work at Fond du Lac. 
She instructed the librarian in mending 
books, re-enforcing magazines for cir- 
culation, and gave general help with 
suggestions about the routine work of 
the library, publicity, book selection. 
She conducted two story hours, and or- 
ganized a reading club for the older 
boys. Miss Marshall continued. this 
work in fifteen hours work in March. 

Oconomowoc—Miss Rice had charge 
of recataloging the library, Miss Hanson 
working with her in February, Miss 
Burt in March. The catalog was out of 
date, many cards of withdrawn books 
being still included in it, and few books 
fully analyzed. The students completed 
cataloging the 600, 700, 800, 900’s and 
100’s, using the old manuscript card 
whenever possible. The old shelf list 
was not usable, so cataloging was done 
from the shelves, checking in the acces- 
sion book. 1,190 books and 118 
pamphlets were cataloged, 2,979 cards 
added to the catalog, 652 old cards 
adapted for use, 860 shelf cards made. 
New guides were made for the catalog, 


_and all cards filed together, as the libra- 


rian will continue to revise the catalog, 
working with the fiction; the non-fiction 
can be completed by students another 
year. 

In addition to work on the catalog, 
the students prepared articles for the 
newspaper, and conducted story hours. 
An exhibit of Turner prints held in the 
library in February aroused much inter- 
est, and the circulation of. books the Sat- 














' use of the catalog, and individual books 
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urday of the exhibit was larger than it 
had ever been. Another picture ex- 
hibit was held in March: Children of 
many lands. 

The students did some work at the 
loan desk, and during slack moments 
here cut out pictures and clippings, 
mounted them, assigning subject head- 
ings. 

The library is more attractive because 


ef the subsitution of ten 200 candle 


power Mazda burners for the old cluster 
lights of the main room. A large bul- 
letin board has been made for the chil- 
dren’s corner, and a round table and 
‘chairs ordered. 

Prairie du Chien—The Bulletin for 
April gave an account of the Library 
Edition of the Prairie du Chien Courier, 
which netted for the library over $400. 
Chain teas held by the women of the 
‘Twentieth Century club increased the 
library’s receipts this winter over $100. 
Early in March an order of about $300 
worth of books was divided between 
two local dealers; all but about 100 of 
the books ordered were secured within 
two weeks. On March 16 Miss Evans 
of the Library School went from Bosco- 
bel to Prairie du Chien to classify, shelf 
list, and prepare these for circulation. 
In addition to her own work of checking 
the order of 312 books, classifying, 
shelf listing, cataloging the non-fiction, 
and making shelf and title cards for 
fiction, she directed the work of libra- 
Tian and several high school girls, ac- 
cessioning, pocketing, making book 
cards and labeling, thoroughy revising 
all the mechanical preparation. Shelf 
cards were made and subject heading 
assigned for the ‘“shorts’’; all books 
that were catalogued were indicated by 
a small ‘“‘c” on shelf card, for the library 
formerly had only a shelf list, with title 
index for fiction. 1,137 catalog cards 
were made in all. A typewriter was 
loaned for the work. Two cardboard 
ecard cabinet trays are to be used for the 
catalog for the present. 

Miss Evans gave a talk to the high 
school on the decimal classification, the 
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that would interest the students. She 
also held a story hour conference for six 
of the high school girls who intend to 
tell stories in the library, telling them 
of methods and stories to use. 

Two lists of the new books were an- 
notated and taken to the two local news- 
papers for publication. 

The library in Prairie du Chien has 
been opened for an extra afternoor. and 
evening each week, and some of the high 
school girls are helping the librarian 
with the extra work caused by the cir- 
culation of so many new and popular 
books, and the registration of new bor- 
rowers. 

Prairie du Sac—In March 1913 two 
students of the school helped to put this 
library in good working shape, making 
a shelf list for all the books, a dictionary 
catalog for the adult class books and 
partially completing the chidren’s cata- 
log. 

During the late summer the library 
was moved into its attractive new quar- 
ters, the Tripp Memorial building. 
Shortly after this Miss Carpenter, the 
librarian, resigned to be married and 
her place was filled by Miss Nellie M. 
Wakely. 

In order to give the necessary help 
that Miss Wakely needed and to finish 
the cataloging Miss Brown was assigned 
to the work for the month of February. 

After the completion of the inventory 
and a readjustment of the books on the 
shelves, Miss Brown spent most of her 
time in cataloging and giving instruc- 
tion to the librarian. The catalog of 
adult books was brought up to date, the 
author and title cards for fiction being 
added. The children’s catalog was also 
completed. 

Talks on the use of the library, in- 
cluding the classification, catalog, Read- 
ers’ Guide and other reference books, 
were given to the high school and 8th 
grade students. 

The story hour was held for two Sat- 
urdays, one hour being devoted to 
Dickens’ stories, to supplement a display 
of Dickens’ pictures held in the library. 
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A bulletin was made and pictures ar- 
ranged for Washington’s birthday. 

Some newspaper advertising was car- 
ried on to good advantage during the 
month, and the chain luncheons, so suc- 
cessful last year, were resumed, hoping 
that enough money could be raised 
thereby to purchase new tables for the 
library. 

Racine—The cataloguer of the Racine 
public library having resigned at the 
holidays, two students were appointed 
at the request of the librarian to carry 
on the work of this department until 
the vacancy could be filled. Miss Love 
served as acting-cataloguer for February 
and Miss Cox for March. Both had 
their turn in a fixed daily appointment 
at the loan desk, and in reference work 
during the rush hours, but the making 
of a dictionary catalog for the new 
branch library was their chief work, and 
it afforded excellent experience, as all 
the decisions for checking subject head- 
ings, duplicating of author and shelf 
list, etc. had to be made before the work 
could begin. 446 books were cataloged 
and 2,188 cards written. 

Shawano—During March a dictionary 
catalog was started for this library, all 
the adult books of non-fiction, and part 
of the children‘s non-fiction being com- 
pleted by Miss Kimball and Miss Love. 
Miss Hayter, the librarian will complete 
the cataloging of the children’s books 
and the fiction. 

As the library room is crowded, the 
cataloging was done in the directors 
room of the bank next to the library. 

The books were re-acessioned a year 
ago, so that the accession record is accu- 
rate, though the shelf list was not 
usable. Many of the books had to be 
re-classified. 446 were cataloged, 2,689 
catalog cards, 497 shelf cards made. 
The cataioging was all done in manu- 
script. 

Miss Love prepared a garden bulletin 
during the month; many of the seed 
catalogs displayed with the bulletin cir- 
culated as books, and were eagerly 
sought by patrons. 
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Miss Kimball gave instruction in 
mending one day to a group of high 
school girls who helped with this and 
with the mechanical changes in the 
books. 

The students were able to give assist- 
ence in the re-registration of borrowers 
which has been started by the block 
system, and assistance in reference 
work. 

Stanley—Miss Wieder spent the two 
months as acting-librarian in the Stan- 
ley library. Besides the usual work of 
the two busiest months of the year much 
was done to strengthen the co-operation 
between the schools and the library. 
Stories were told every Saturday after- 
noon at the library and as a means of 
getting the children interested, personal 
visits were made to the schools and ap- 
plication blanks left. As a result many 
new readers were registered. 

Books and magazines were sent to 
lumber camps and rural communities 
which are situated so far from town 
that the people cannot visit the library. 

As an aid to the Junior Civic League, 
Miss Wieder took charge of the ordering 
and distributing of penny packets of 
seeds. Some bulletin work was done, 
a list of books for future purchase was 
made, and much emphasis was put on 
publicity by having the library very at- 
tractive in appearance. In February 
the Home Progress club which regu- 
larly meets in the library, arranged for 
a lecture by Miss Stearns who spoke on 
Public Leisure. The auditorium of the 
high school was filled for this lecture. 
In March Miss Wieder arranged for a 
lecture by Miss Hazeltine on the Quest 
of the Holy Grail as interpreted by Mr. 
Abbey in his frescoes in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. The Home Progress Club 
and their guests made up the audience 
for this lecture, which was given in the 
library. 

Tomahawk—Last year students from 
the library school made a dictionary 
catalog of the collection. The library 
received a gift of $500 for books on con- 
dition that the city appropriate a like 
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amount. One of the provisions of the 
gift was that the money must be ex- 
pended at once and accordingly about a 
thousand new books were added this 
winter. The librarian appealed for help 
to catalog them and two students for a 
month each, Miss Marshall and Miss 
Sharp, were appointed for this special 
cataloging. 

Eight hundred and twenty books 
were classified, shelf listed and cata- 
loged, 3,405 cards being written. In 
addition to this work the story hour was 
held as the students did last year. The 
average attendance was 58. The kin- 
dergarten teacher offered to continue the 
work when the students left, so inter- 
ested have the children become. Miss 
Marshall gave a talk at the high school 
on Interesting Biographies. More 
pamphlet boxes were purchased and Miss 
Sharp helped to arrange the periodicals 
for last year in them. 

Waukesha—Miss Coon spent the 
month of March organizing the new chil- 
dren’s room, instructing the children’s 
librarian, and opening the room. The 
Ideal club, a club of twenty-five women, 
has undertaken the financing and man- 
agement of this department, furnishing 
a basement room in the library build- 
ing, purchasing about 150 new books 
with receipts from chain teas, and em- 
ploying a children’s librarian. With 
about 250 children’s books transferred 
from the main library to this room, gifts 
of over 50 books, a gift of $50 from the 
Practical club, the room is started with 
a fair supply of books. Miss Coon cata- 
loged most of the books, instructing 
Miss Winans in cataloging; directed the 
preparation of new books for circula- 
tion, and the mending of the old ones; 
advertised the opening of the rooms 
through personal calls to homes in town 
and story hours and announcements at 
three of the schools. The children’s 
books are accessioned in the accession 
book of the main library; all other rec- 
ords are separate. 

March 9 and 20 were registration 
days; 269 children signed applications 
on these days. On Saturday March 21, 
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the room was open for circulation; 
about 175 books went out, and over 200 
children attended the story hour. 

The children’s room is a sunny, at- 
tractive basement room in the library 
building, most attractive with two long 
tables, different heights, for reading, a 
window seat under a high bay window, 
newly tinted walls, woodwork and 
shelves. Curtains for the room were 
given by a local store, and hanging 
brackets of ferns by local florists. 
Miss Winifred Winans has charge of the 
room. It is open from 4 to 6 every 
afternoon from Monday through Friday, 
and from 1:30 to 6 Saturday afternoon. 

Whitewater—At the request of the 
librarian student help was given for one 
month. Miss Evans was appointed to 
this library during February, especially 
to do analytical work on the children’s 
catalog. 

On account of the illness of the as- 
sistant librarian, who was absent for 
two weeks it was necessary for her to do 
more general and reference work than 
had been planned. Besides a good deal 
of loan and daily routine work, she made 
new shelf labels and signs, numbered 
magazines and rack, made a list of 
bound and unbound periodicals, classi- 
fied pamphlets, started a card record for 
reference questions and did considerable 
cataloging. 

Publicity work was accomplished by 
writing notes for the newspapers, mak- 
ing bulletins and arranging an exhibit 
of pictures on Western life, upon which 
Miss Evans gave a talk to the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grades. 

Wisconsin Library Commission— 
Study Club Department. Work was 
commenced this year on a catalog of the 
Study Club collection. Miss Cox and 
Miss Stockett were assigned for Febru- 
ary, Miss Bingham and Miss Brown, for 
March. During the two months 1,189 
books were catalogued and 1,613 
pamphlets’ classified and indexed. 
Further cataloguing of the collection 
wiil be carried on during the spring as 
apprentice work. 
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College Libraries 


Beloit—During the first two weeks of 
February, Miss Congdon made a sepa- 
rate dictionary catalog for the books in 
astronomy. This library is kept in the 
observatory and contains a number of 
sets. It was necessary to duplicate 
cards for such books as were not acces- 
sioned and cataloged in the main library, 
and considerable time was spent in sort- 
ing, reshelving, and classifying the 
books. After this piece of work was 
completed, Miss Congdon did accession- 
ing, filing, and loan and reference work 
in the college library and started a re- 
vision of the main catalog. 

Milton—Last year assistance from 
students was given in recataloging the 
library. The classes completed were 
history, travel, collective biography, so- 
ciology, and religion. Since then the 
librarian has continued the work, so that 
only science, useful arts, indivdual biog- 
raphy, and fiction were left for student 
work this year. Miss Sharp was as- 
signed to this library during February 
and Miss Congdon during March. Indi- 
vidual biography and fiction, 622 books 
in all with a total number of 2,320 
cards, were completed by Miss Sharp. 
The classification was changed from B 
to 901 and many transfers made to 
classes where special books would be 
more useful. In March Miss Congdon 
cataloged useful arts and science, 513 
books, making 1,533 cards. 

Miss Congdon gave one talk to the 
freshmen on the use of the library, in- 
cluding the scheme of classification, the 
catalog, and reference books. 

During February the set of Copley 
prints of Alexander’s Evolution of a 
Book was displayed and an explanation 
of it given by President Daland in chapel 
exercises one morning. 

Miss Sharp wrote library notes for the 
newspaper and arranged a Dramatic 
reading of Sheridan’s Rivals, which was 
given under the auspices of the library 
and the English club in the college as- 
sembly room before an audience of two 
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huhdred people on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 24th. 

Ripon—Miss Easton spent February 
and March in the college library giving 
help along general lines. Most of her 
time was taken up in classifying, cata- 
loging, and doing reference work. An 
inventory was taken, periodical list re- 
vised, and much routine work of the 
library was looked after. 


Il. Library Visits of the Staff 


The instructional] staff made 164 
visits to 121 libraries during February 
and March, a number of libraries, where 
special problems were being worked 
out, were visited several times. The 
libraries visited during this period are 
listed as follows: 


Abbotsford Edgerton 
Antigo Fiknern 
Appleton Evansville 
Augusta Fond du Lac 
Ashland Fox Lake 


Northland College Glenwood 
Vaughn Library Grand Rapids 





Barron Green Bay 
Bayfield Hartford 
Beaver Dam Hayward 
Beloit Horicon 
College Library MHortonville 
Public library Hudson 
Gleaner’s library Hurley 
Berlin Iron River 
Black Creek Janesville 
Boscobel - Kaukauna 
Brandon Kenosha 
Brodhead Kewaskum 
Cedarburg Kewaunee 
Chippewa Falls Kilbourn 
Clintonville Ladysmith 
Colby Manitowoc 
Colfax Marinette 
Cumberland Marshfield 
Parlington Mayville 
Delafield Medford 
Delavan Menasha 
De Pere Menomonee Falls 
Dodgeville Menomonie 
Curand Stout Institute 


Eau Claire Taintor Memorial 
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Milton College 
Milton Junction 
Milwaukee 
Mondovi 

Monroe 

Mosinee 

Neenah 

New London 
New Richmond 
North Fond du Lac 
North Milwaukee 
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Ripon 
College library 
Public library 
Seymour 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Shell Lake 
Shiocton 
Shullsburg 
South Milwaukee 
Spring Valley 


Oakfield Stanley 
Oconomowoc Stoughton 
Oconto Sturgeon Bay 
Oconto Falls Superior 
Oregon Thorp 
Oshkosh Tigerton 
Osseo Tomahawk 
Park Falls Two Rivers 
Washburn 
Pewaukee 
Plymouth Watertown 
» Waukesha 
Portage Waasees 
Port Washington Waupun 


Prairie du Chien Wausau 
Prairie du Sac 


Wauwatosa 
Racine West Allis 
Randolph West Bend 
Rhinelander Weyauwega 
Rib Lake Whitewater 
Rice Lake Wittenberg 


Summer Session 
August 4 to September 15, 1914 
It was planned during all the winter 
that there would be no summer session 


\ 


of the Wisconsin Library School this 
year. It was voted in a faculty meeting 
in December 1913, that it would be nec- 
essary to use the six weeks usually given 
to the Summer Session for the more 
complete organization of the technical 
work for the new course in Legislative 
Reference and Public Service work. 
During the period of field practice, how- 
ever, and from the many letters that 
have been coming from library workers 
of the state, it has been learned that so 
many of our librarians will be disap- 
pointed if the short course is suspended 
for this summer, that it has been de- 
cided to offer them the opportunity of 
taking the short course at the same 
time that the students in the Public 
Service class are having their work. 
The only change from the usual plan of 
the Summer Session will be that the 
course will be given in August and early 
September instead of earlier in the sum- 
mer. Jf enough librarians of the state 
register to make it worth while the 
usual course will be offered. 

The course will open during the first 
week of August. The announcement of 
the exact day will be sent later. It will 
be necessary to know as soon as possible 
whether you wish to avail yourself of 
this opportunity of the Summer Session, 
which will be open only to library work- 
ers in Wisconsin. Please notify the Pre- 
ceptor of the school at once, if you wish 
to take advantage of this course. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Window Display at Portage 


The Portage Public Library has just 
made an interesting window display that 
has attracted much attention and favor- 
able comment. It was placed for one 
week in the Williams’ Art Store and 
then removed to the State Register office. 

A small case of three shelves espe- 
cially suitable for window exhibits and 
several small trays were prepared by the 


manual training classes in the high 
school. In these were placed a collec- 
tion of the best new and recent books, 
carefully selected for their worth and 
timely interest, and arranged according 
to classes and marked by appropriate 
labels lettered so as to be easily read 
from the street. Selections from the 
many magazines of the library were 
placed in attractive positions on the 
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floor of the window, while interior views 
of the library and samples from the col- 
lection of mounted pictures added to the 
appearance of the exhibit. Placards 
and legends attracted the attention of 
those passing by. Among them were 
the following: Public Library Exhibit. 
Do you know what is in the library? 
These are Samples. The Library is 
Yours. You Support It. Why not Use 
it? 10,000 Books in the Public Library. 
Some one of them may interest you. 
To get a Book, Go to the Library, Give 
your Name and Address. No Expense. 
No Red Tape. Better a Boy at Home 
with a Book in his Hand than a Boy on 
the Street Corner with a Cigarette in his 
Mouth. 

Labels like the following were at- 
tached to the different classes: Lives of 
men. The home. For recreation. To 
vote more intelligently, read these. To 
keep in step with science, read these 
To travel without expense, read these. 

The object, of course, was to reach 
those people who are not readers at 
present or those who have not as yet 
become interested in the library. Un- 
fortunately the library has not been able 
to measure the effct of the exhibit, since 
in the midst of the display the library 
was closed and still remains closed on 
account of an epidemic of scarlet fever. 

Mrs. W. G. Clough, Librarian. 


Pictures of the Scott Country 


Through the courtesy of Houghton, 
Mifflin Company the Commission will 
have the loan for several months of a set 
of pictures of the scenes of Sir Walter 
Scott’s writings. This exhibit will be 
sent to any library in the state making 
application for it, for a two week’s loan, 
the only expense being the cost of trans- 
portation. The pictures will be available 
about the first of June and in order that 
an itinerary may be made up and no 
time lost, will libraries wishing the ex- 
hibit please notify Miss Mary F. Carpen- 
ter, Free Library Commission, Madison, 
Wis., at an early date. 

“The exhibit consists of a number of 
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large photographs taken by Charles S. 
Olcott, for the fifty volume edition of 
Sir Walter Scott’s works issued by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Mr. Ol- 
cott made a careful study of Scott’s 
poems and novels, and then went in an 
automobile with a camera all over Scot- 
land and Northern England and Wales 
in quest of authentic Scott landmarks, 
notably of the many crumbling castles 
which the novelist rebuilt in imagination 
and filled with the children of his 
fancy.”’ 

it is an exhibit which every library 
ought to make an effort to have, since 
the photographs are works of art, and 
because of the interest which they will 
undoubtedly awaken in the reading of 
Scott’s writings. Make it a summer ex- 
hibit, and aim at the same time to buy 
some of Scott’s novels in a good edition. 

M. F. C. 


Starting a Rental Collection 


In the village of Osseo much interest 
has been taken in the new public library, 
started a year ago. Recently some of 
the merchants have subscribed a fund to 
be spent for “new copyright books.” 
With a limited book fund and a collec- 
tion to build up from the start, the 
board had not felt justified in buying 
much of the late fiction. 

Books purchased with this fund will 
be rented for five cents a week until 
they pay for themselves, and then be 
added to the general collection. Thus 
patrons wishing to read the late fiction 
can do so. This scheme has long been 
tried in larger libraries, but even in this 
town of 600 population it is proving 
popular. In conducting such a rental 
collection, it must always be kept in 
mind that the books will eventually be 
put into the collection and that the li- 
brary stands sponsor for them. Hence 
they must be selected just as carefully 
as books bought with the library appro- 
priation and the possible commercial 
value of a book must never be the first 
consideration. Stick closely to the lists 
given in the A. L. A. Booklist and the 
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Wisconsin Library Bulletin in buying 
new fiction for such a collection. 
BH. FE. 


Cleaning Library Furniture 


A simple and effective polish for 
cleaning and restoring furniture is made 
by combining equal parts of vinegar, 
turpentine and linseed oil. The local 
painter who gave me the recipe, said 
that the vinegar cleansed the furniture 
of dirt, while the oil and turpentine re- 
stored the finish. We used this prepa- 
ration on all the library furniture at 
the annual “house cleaning” last sum- 
mer with very good results. A large 
pail of the mixture was prepared and 
the chairs. tables, display cases, and 
other pieces of furniture were thorough- 
ly rubbed with a woolen cioth which 
had been wrung out of the liquid. It 
is well not to wring the cloth too dry, 
as the oil should be rubbed into the 
wood. A dry cloth can be used after- 
wards to remove extra oil and to give 
an added polish. 

If furniture and woodwork is gone 
over in this way about once a year, it 
will be kept in a good state of preserva- 
tion. 

Martha E. Pond, Librarian. 
Manitowoc public library. 


Window Displays 


A large department store in Marinette 
is ‘featuring’ period furniture this 
spring. Every week or so there is an 
exhibit in a window. In this window is 
a large card which reads “Do you know 
to what ‘period’ this furniture belongs? 
There is a book in the public library 
which will tell you.” 

In the furniture department is a list 
of books on furniture. This list is 
headed ‘Books about furniture. You 
can get them at the public library.” 
There is also a similar list for Oriental 
rugs. The head of the department was 
so interested in the signs that he had 
them nicely framed. 

The library has a list of books on 
plumbing in a plumbing shop and a list 
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of books on amateur photography in a 
Kodak shop. ; 
Best of all, these signs have brought 
actual results. 
Ada J. McCarthy, Librarian. 
Marinette public library. 


Books on Business Topics 


Miss Blanch Unterkircher, librarian of 
the Superior public library, has issued 
a most helpful six-page leaflet entitled 
“List of books on business topics.” Un- 
der the headings advertising, salesman- 
ship, money and banking, management, 
commerce, aids to business, inspirational 
books on business, magazines on busi- 
ness, business books for women, she 
has gathered together a splendid lot of 
material and made it available to the 
business men of her city. 


A Suggestion 

In a town in the state, where an effort 
has been made during the past year to 
put some other books than fiction in the 
library, a gentleman recently returned 
a book of travel which he had enjoyed 
very much with a word or two of appre- 
ciation and a dollar bill enclosed. This 
bit of encouragement meant much to 
the librarian, and was an impetus to add 
another book equally as interesting. 


An Effective Library Sign 
The following sign has been printed 
and copies hung in the post office, sta- 
tions, hotels, etc.: 


GET THE 
LIBRARY HABIT 

The Durand Library wants 
to furnish good books to every 
man, woman and child in the 
town and surrounding coun- 

try. 

It is easy to take books 
from the library, merely sign 
an application blank, and re- 
ceive a borrower’s card. 


Afternoon Evening 
Tuesday 2-6 7-9 
Thursday 2-6 
Saturday 2-6 7-9 

Be Es 
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Library of Congress Cards 


A new edition of the pamphlet on “‘L. 
C. printed cards: how to order and use 
them” has been issued and may be se- 
cured upon application to card section, 
Library of Congress, Washington. The 


price of the cards has been increased 
slightly. 
B.®. 
For Sale 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 1906 ed. 
Wisconsin law reports, complete set. 
Address Laura E. Larsen, 1212 Seven- 
teenth St., Superior, Wis. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Antigo—The weekly circulation has 
gone above 1,000 during the past month. 
The country circulation is constantly in- 
creasing. There are now four traveling 
libraries. 

Brodhead—tThe library received dur- 
ing the winter its usual quota of gifts, 
among which were eleven volumes of 
fiction presented by Miss Eliza Sherman. 

Burlington—At the annual meeting 
of the town of Burlington F. L. Witter, 
principal of the Burlington high school, 
delivered an address in which he told the 
farmers present that the library be- 
longed as much to them as it did to the 
city people, and urged them to make use 
of its resources. 

Cedarburg—tThe library has received 
a donation of ten large boxes of maga- 
zines and books from Milwaukee people. 

Cudahy—aA library board has been 
appointed and three hundred books have 
been received from the Milwaukee 
County Board of Libraries. 

Delavan—tThe library is making a spe- 
cial display of seed catalogs and garden 
material. 

Eau Claire—Slides for the charming 
story “The wonderful adventures of 
Nils” were recently shown to the chil- 
dren. 

Grand Rapids—‘“‘Library day” was re- 
cently celebrated under the auspices of 
the library committee of the local fed- 
eration of Clubs. 

The library committee has issued a 
circular letter to the various clubs ask- 
ing each one to subscribe for one maga- 
zine for the library for one year. 


Green Bay—A branch library has 
been opened in the Baptist church. 
This branch shows an increase of 50 per 
cent over the last month, and is fast out- 
growing its present quarters. A large 
number of children’s books has been do- 
nated by H. J. Furber of Chicago. 

The Rev. James Kieb, the local Epis- 
copal rector, is giving a series of travel 
talks for the benefit of the furnishing 
fund for the children’s room. 

Hartford—At the annual meeting of 
the free library association the follow- 
ing officers were re-elected: president, 
George E. Ives; vice-president, Charles 
W. Sayles; secretary, Mrs. Harriet Ama- 
don; treasurer, John P. Denison. 

The number of books circulated dur- 
ing the past year was 18,279, an increase 
of 3,632 over the preceding year. The 
receipts were $445.45 and the disburse- 
ments $276.96. 

Hazel Green. More than one hundred 
borrowers are now taking books from 
the local traveling library. 

Jefferson. For the third year the 
women are collecting old papers, maga- 
zines, etc., to be sold for the benefit of 
the local library. 

Miss Corinne Bartlett has secured a 
leave of absence on account of sickness 
at her home in Watertown. Miss Olga 
Kerschensteiner has been appointed sub- 
stitute. 

Kenosha. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution have presented the 
Gilbert M. Simons library with “Immi- 
grants’ guide to the United States,” pub- 
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lished in Italian, Polish and Yiddish 
versions. 

Twenty-five Armenian books have 
been added to the foreign department. 

During the month of January the li- 
braly circulated 10,227 books; of this 
number 3,899 were drawn from the chil- 
dren’s department, 5,562 from the adult 
department and 766 from the foreign 
department. This is the largest num- 
ber ever circulated in one month, for 
home use. 

Mayville. ‘‘Chain luncheons” have 
realized $72 for the library. It is hoped 
to raise $100 before this series is 
ended. 

Milton College. The library of Mil- 
ton College is widely used by the people 
of Milton, Milton Junction, and the vi- 
-cinity. It is free to all readers under 
exactly the same rules that govern the 
members of the college. 

Milton Junction. The question of the 
erection of a local building is being agi- 
tated. 

Milwaukee. The Rev. W. T. Dorward 
gave an interesting lecture on Scotland 
before an audience of four hundred peo- 
ple at the South Division library build- 
ing. Two amateur magicians re- 
cently entertained the children. 

Mrs. T. J. Mitchels has donated a col- 
lection of valuable orchestral and other 
‘scores as a memorial to her husband. 

A leaflet compiled by Charles M. Scan- 
lan for the Milwaukee Division, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, gives a list of 
books in the Milwaukee library on Ire- 
land in history, biography and litera- 
ture. 

The American Museum Association 
will hold its national convention in Mil- 
waukee at the Public Museum. It will 
bring more than two hundred delegates 
representing the museums of the coun- 
try. 

Monroe. Miss Stearns gave a free 
lecture in the local library on “The 
problem of public leisure.” 

Mosinee. The library hall has re- 
cently been redecorated. 

Oconomowoc. Miss Stearns recently 
spoke at the library reading-room on 
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“Books worth while.’’ The talk was 
given under the auspices of the local 
Fortnightly Club. 

Oconto. A_ special plea has been 
made during the house cleaning time for 
magazines for the library. 

Oshkosh. The question of securing 
a Carnegie gift for the South side branch 
library is being agitated. 

Port Washington. The L. L. girls 
club recently gave a play and a musical 
evening for the benefit of the public li- 
brary. 

Twenty-five books have been present- 
ed by the members of the Women’s club 
during the past month. 

A donation of $25 was given by an 
anonymous friend. 

The ‘Chain luncheons” up to date 
have added $80 to the book fund. 

Prairie du Chien. L. G. Jeglum has 
given the library a set of the ‘“‘Universal 
Natural History,” five volumes. 

Rhinelander. The series of “chain 
teas” have netted $59.56. 

Rib Lake. The public library has re- 
cently been the recipient of a fine library 
table. The donor was Mr. S. J. Will- 
iams, treasurer of the Library Board. 
The table is made of red birch and was | 
constructed by the Manual Training 
teacher of the public schools of Rib 
Lake and is a beautiful as well as sub- 
stantial gift. 

Ripon College. Nineteen young peo- 
ple are taking the course in library 
methods. The course consists of a 
rapid survey of the whole subject, with 
two lectures and two hours’ work in the 
library weekly. It is intended to pre- 
pare students for library schools, to fit 
graduates of the college, who teach, to 
take charge of high school libraries, and 
to prepare assistants for the Ripon Col- 
lege Library. One student who took 
the course the first semester is now 
teaching and has charge of the school 
library; while another is teaching and 
has charge of debates. During the first 
semester a few lectures were given on 
organizing a debate, and much attention 
was paid to reference work. 

The complete file of the Wisconsin 
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Library Builetin, which we obtained last 
fall, has been of great help to us. Stu- 
dents have made frequent reports from 
articles in the different numbers. 

Ripon. Two boxes of periodicals 
were received from Mrs. T. M. Cole of 
North Carver, Mass. 

Stevens Point. The eighth annual 
library ball was given in the gymnasium 
of the Normal School on April 13th. 

Sturgeon Bay. The Study club has 
ordered the new Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica as a gift to the local library. 

A lecture course has been carried on 
during the past winter by the Woman’s 
club for the benefit of the library. 
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Superior. The library of the Normal 
School was recently burned with the 
building. 

Waukesha. The local board has or- 
dered the Women’s club to vacate the 
library building. 

A new edition of a cook-book will be 
issued by the Ideal club for the benefit 
of the children‘s room. 

Waupaca. ‘Chain teas” under the 
direction of the Monday Night Club are 
proving successful affairs. 

West Allis. J. E. Radcliffe has do- 
nated furniture for the chilidren’s room 
in the new Carnegie library. 





BOOKS FOR FOREIGNERS 


There is a constant demand from the 
libraries of the state, as there should 
be, for aids in their work with foreign- 
ers. How many are using the very sug- 
gestive handbook published by the 
American Library Association, entitled 
“Aids in Library Work with Foreign- 
ers,” compiled by Marguerite Reid and 
John G. Moulton? Its cost is only 10 
cents, and it should be used by every 
librarian and assistant as a stimulating 
text-book to guide them in helping the 
foreign patrons. The December 1913 
issue of The Newarker, is devoted to this 
topic, and is filled with helpful sugges- 
tions. A copy of the number can be ob- 
tained by writing the Public Library, 
Newark, N. J., and enclosing 10 cents. 

The following lists have been com- 
piled with the aid of these two publica- 
tions, and other aids. But the publica- 
tions themselves should be secured by 
every library, for their able discussion 
and analysis of the problem, other than 
lists. M. E. H. 


Books for Learning English for Non- 
English Speaking People 
Adkins. An English course for even- 
ing students. Swan, Sonnenschein. 

1909. $1 


Althouse. Business letters. Penn. 
Pub. Co. 1910. 50c 

Chancellor. Reading and language les- 
sons for evening schools. Amer. 
Book Co. 1904. 30c 

Studies in English for evening 
schools. Amer. Book Co. 1904. 
30¢ 

Cody. How to do business by letter. 
School of English, Chicago. 1908. 
$1 

Success in letter writing, busi- 
ness and social. McClurg. 1906. 
75c 

Faustine and Wagner. A new reader 
for evening schools: adapted for 
foreigners. Hinds. & Noble. 
1909. 50c. (Vocabulary in Eng- 
lish, Swedish, Polish, Italian, and 
German) 

Field and Coveney. English for new 
Americans. Silver, Burdette. 1911. 
60c. (Vocabulary in English, Ar- 
menian, Modern Greek, Italian. 
Lithuanian, Polish, Russian, Span- 
ish, Swedish, Syrian (Arabic) and 
Yiddish ) 

Harrington and Cunningham. First and 
second book for non-English speak- 
ing people. Heath. 1907. 3v. 
80c 
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Houghton. First lessons in English for 
foreigners in evening schools. 
Amer. Book Co. 1911. 40c¢ 

Hulshof. Reading made easy for for- 
eigners. Hinds & Noble. 1909. 
38v. $1.20 

Mintz. First reader for new American 
citizens. Macmillan. 1910. 50c 

The new American citizen. 
Macmillan. 1909. 50c 

A practical speller for evening 
schools. Macmillan. 1910. 50c 

New York City, Department of educa- 
tion. Instruction to teachers in 
elementary schools. 

O’Brien. English for 
Houghton. 1909. 50c 

Prior and Ryan. How to learn English: 
a reader for foreigners. Macmil- 
lan. 1911. 55c 

Roberts, English for coming Ameri- 
cans. Y. M. C. A. press. 1909. 
50c 


foreigners. 


English for coming Ameri- 

cans: first reader. Y. M. C. A. 
press. 1909. 50c¢ 

Sharpe. First reader for foreigners. 
Amer. Book Co. 1911. 40c 

Thorley. A primer of English for for- 
eign students. Macmillan. 1910. 
60c. 

Wallach. A first and second book in 
English for foreigners. Silver, 


1910. 50c 

Waller. English for Italians. Jenkins. 
EOEE, 8. 

Welsh. First lessons in English. Sil- 
ver. 48c 


Books on Naturalization and Citizenship 
for Foreigners 

Bloomfield and others. A civic reader 
for new Americans. Amer. Book 
Co. 1908. 38c 

Chancelior. History and government of 
the United States for evening 
schools. Amer. Bock Co. 1908. 


30¢ 
Dole. The young citizen. Heath. 
1909. 45¢ 


Forlong. Our future citizens: how to 
become a citizen. Author. Buf- 
falo. 
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Green, Hinckley and Alien. Manual for 
voters in Rhode Island. Authors. 
Providence. 1909. 

How to become a citizen of the United 
States. Y. M. Cc A. 1910. 
Gratis. 

Howard. American history, govern- 
ment and institutions: a manual of 
citizenship for young Americans 
and new Americans. Daniel How- 
ard, Windsor Locks, Conn. 1905. 
65¢ 

Hughes. Teaching of 
Wilde. 1909. $1.25 

Kalimeyer. How to become a citizen of 
the United States of America. 
Kallmeyer, 205 E. 45th st., New 
York. $1. 

Marriott. How Americans are gov- 
erned in nation, state and city. 
Harper. 1910. $1.75 

Uncle Sam’s business told to 
young Americans. Harper. 1908. 
$1.25 

Messages for new comers to the United 
States. North American Civic 
League for Immigrants, 173 State 
st., Boston. 2 series, paper; each 
per 100, $5 

Mowry. First steps in the history of 
our country. Silver, Burdett. 
1907. 70c. 

O’Neil and NRstes. Naturalization made 
easy. 2ded. Carlisle & Co. 251 
Bush st., San Francisco. 1910 
50c 

Plass. Civics for Americans in the 
making. Heath. 1912. 50¢ 
(Vocabulary in 7 languages) 

Reinsch. The young citizen’s reader. 
Sanborn. 1909. 60c¢ 

Richman and Wallach. Good citizen- 
ship. Amer. Book Co. 1908. 
45¢ 

Severance. A guide to American citi- 

zenship. Author. 1909. 

Tappan. Our country’s story. Hough- 
ton. 1902. 65c 

Wilson, comp. Naturalization laws of 
the United States, showing how to 
become an American citizen. C. 
Wilson, 350 Wilcox bldg. Los 
Angeles, Cal. 25c. 


citizenship. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief. 


This selection of recent books is made 
with the special needs of Wisconsin li- 
braries in mind. Since the majority of 
them have small book funds, high- 
priced books are not included with the 
exception of occasional works which, 
though not necessary in many small li- 
braries, have permanent value, like 
Charles Eliot Norton’s Letters and Saint 
Gaudens’ Reminiscences. If the libra- 
rian forms the good habit of keeping a 
“Desiderata”’ (or ‘“‘Desirable but extrav- 
agant books’’) list, it is frequently pos- 
sible to acquire an occasional one 
through second-hand agencies. The 
Commission is always glad to assist in 
making such purchases. 


Philosophy, Ethics, Conduct of life 
McKeever, W. A. Training the girl. 
1914. 8342p. illus. Macmillan 
$1.50 net 173 
A companion book to Training the boy, cov- 
ering all phases of the girl's life under discus- 
sions of her industrial, social, vocational and 
service training. The most comprehensive 
book we have. valuable in every library. Se- 
lected reading lists. 


Prince, Morton. The unconscious. 
1914. 549p. Macmillan $2 net. 
130 
An exposition in the form of lectures of the 
meaning, nature and problems of the subcon- 
scious processes, in which are accumulated a 
large number of facts and phenomena derived 
from the author's researches. Valuable to phy- 
sicians as well as readers interested in psy- 
chology and familiar with its fundamentals, 
and no more technical than necessary. 


Puffer, J. <A. Vocational guidance. 
1913. 3806p. illus. Rand Mc- 
Nally $1.25 net. 174 

Based on wide experience and investigation, 
presenting the author’s conclusions in regard to 
industrial and occupational conditions in 

America and paying special attention to prep- 

aration for the various vocations considered. 

Valuable for teachers and parents. 


Since this department is especially 
designed for the smaller libraries, the 
fiction selection is made with particular 
reference to them; that is to say, the 
aim is to include no novels which 
would be objectionable because of their 
handling of moral questions, or would 
be unreadable because of their length 
or their treatment of subjects which 
have no interest for the average reader 
in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these 
lists are made, and a copy can be fur- 
nished to librarians wishing to keep a 
file for convenient reference. 


Weaver, E. W., ed. Vocations for girls. 
1913. 200p. Barnes 75c net. 

396 

Briefly surveys the whole field of gainful oc- 

cupations for women in professional, commer- 

cial, artistic and industrial lines, with the 

qualifications necessary for success in each, 

the opportunities and scope they present and 

the average remuneration they give. Rather 

superficial, but more comprehensive than 
Laselle and Wiley’s book. 


Religion, Mythology 


Fosdick, H. E. Assurance of immor- 
tality. 1913. 141p. Macmillan 
$1 net. 218 
Makes a sincere and logical appeal to the 
average point of view for a belief in immor- 
tality, presenting its importance and meaning, 
the inconclusive arguments against it and the 
positive reasons for a modern man’s conviction 
of an eternal life. 


Judson, K. B., comp. Myths and legends 
of the Great Plains. 1913. 205p. 
McClurg $1.50 net. 398 

73 legends of the Plains Indians, gathered 
from the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology and Geo- 
logical Survey reports. Similar to the earlier 
volumes. 
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Littlewood, S. R. The fairies here and 

now. 1914. 147p. McBride 85c 

net. 398 

Representing “the sincere conclusions of 
an average educated English mind” in regard 
to belief in fairies, the author in a fresh, orig- 
inal way describes their history, significance in 
literature and in the nursery. and their rela- 
tion to reality. 


Political Science and Government 


Gephart, W. F. Insurance and the 
state. 1913. 228p. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 368 

A concise, impartial presentation of the ar- 
guments for and agairst state monopoly of all 
kinds of insurance. Shows the urgent need of 
federal laws. 


Judson, F. N. The judiciary and the 
people. 1918. 270p. Yale univ. 
press $1.35 net. 340 

Deals in a clear, just and fairly popular man- 
ner with the independence of the judiciary, its 
relation to legislative power. its development 
in the United States and judicial procedure. 

The author disapproves of the recall. 


Questions of public policy (Page lecture 
series) 1913. 134p. Yale univ. 
press $1.25 net. 304 

Contents: Character and influence of recent 
immigration, by J. W. Jenks; The essential 

and unessential in currency legislation, by A. 

Piatt Andrew; Value of the Panama canal to 

this country, by Emory R. Johnson; Benefits 

and evils of the stock exchange, by Willard V. 

King. Lectures to seniors in the Sheffield 

Scientific School. 


Ray, P. O. Introduction to political 
parties and practical politics. 1913. 
493p. Scribner $1.50 net. 329 

Presents clearly and logically the platforms, 
methods and power of political parties in 

America, with special attention to the spoils 

system, political machines and direct primaries. 

Designed as a textbook, with bibliographies and 

full index. 


Taft, W. H. Popular government. 
1913. 2838p. Yale univ. press 
$1.15 net. 320 

A conservative, careful view of representa- 
tive government, criticizing such newer demo- 
cratic experiments as the initiative, referer- 
dum, recall and the direct primary, and sug- 
gesting constructive improvements in legisla- 
tion. 
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Civic and Social Problems 


Pigou, A. C. Unemployment (Home 
univ. lib.) 1913. 256p. Holt 50c 
net. 331 
Brief, authoritative survey of the causes, 
problems and effects of unemployment, indicat- 
ing means for its diminution and relief for the 
unemployed. Has a chapter on insurance 
against unemployment. 


Womer, P. P. The church and the labor 

conflict. 1913. 302p. Macmil- 

lan $1.50 net. 331 

A sane, well informed analysis of the indus- 

trial war with capital and of the position and 

duty of the church towards labor problems. 

Concrete, practical and interesting. Will in- 

terest those who enjoyed Rauschenbusch’s 
books. 


Education 


Berle, A. A. The school in the home. 
1913. 210p. Moffat $1 net. 

374 

A cogent plea to parents for attention to the 

mental growth of their children when at home, 

showing how this may be stimulated without 

detriment to health and what extraordinary re- 

sults are possible in the saving of time and in 

the development of intellectual power and en- 
joyment. 


Cubberley, E. P. Rural life and educa- 
tion. 1914. 3867p. Houghton: 
$1.50 net. 371 

A thorough study of the rural school prob- 
lem, showing how a complete reorganization 
in the scope, methods and equipment of rural 
education will improve rural conditions and 
vitalize activities. 


Graves, F, P. History of education (in 
modern times) 1913. 410p. Mac- 
millan $1.10 net. 370.9 

A popular, comprehensive study of the trend 
and development of modern education in its 
most significant aspects, with a consideration 
of present day tendencies and the educational 
outlook. Lists of supplementary reading at 
ends of chapters. 


Hart, J. K., ed. Educational resources 
of village and rural communities. 
1913. 277p. Macmillan $1 net. 

630 


16 papers on the different aspects of rural 
life, in which experts suggest the main lines 
of community interest, activity and resource. 
Gives questions to be used for a community 
survey, and selected and sometimes annotated 
bibliographies, 
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Leake, A. H. Industrial education. 
1913. 198p. Houghton $1.25 net. 
371.42 
Authoritative and useful survey of the 
whole subject. analyzing its problems, methods 
and dangers, and discussing various systems 
here and abroad in their relation to its differ- 
ent phases. 


Lyon, L. S. Elements of debating. 
1913. 136p. Chicago univ. press 
$1 net. 374 
Well-arranged, untechnical text for high 
schools giving methods and preparation, also 
subjects for debate and four brief bibliog- 
raphies. A good supplement to Robbins’ High 
school debate book. 


Social Customs 


Roberts, H. L. The cyclopaedia of so- 
cial usage. 1913. 570p. Put- 
nam $2.50 net. 395 

The code of etiquette regulating formal so- 
cial intercourse is here explicitly set forth as 
representing “manners and customs of the 20th 
century” (Sub-title) Adheres closely to cere- 
mony, but is fairly trustworthy, comprehen- 
sive and clear. Index. 


Woman 


Colquhoun, Mrs. Archibald. The voca- 
tion of woman. 1913. 3411p. 
Macmillan $1.35 net. 396 

A conservative, thoughtful discussion of the 
mental and physical differences between men 
and women, written in an attractive manner 
from an English standpoint. A helpful addi- 
tion to literature on this question. 


Science 


Avebury, John Lubbock, /st baron. Pre- 
historic times. Rev. ed. 19138. 
623p. illus. Holt $3.50 net. 

571 

A revised and much improved edition of one 
of the most interesting and yet scholarly books 
on prehistoric life, with three chapters on the 
manners and customs of modern savages. 

Good illustrations. 


Coulter, J. M. Elementary studies in 
botany (Twentieth century text- 
books) 1913. 461p. illus. Ap- 
pleton $1.30 net. 580 

An excellent high-school text, designed to 
provide a practical application of the facts of 
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plant life. The first part (289p.) describes 
the structure and work of plants, the second 
(161p.) takes up the practical handling of 
plants in field and garden. 
Farmer, J. B. Plant life (Home uniy. 
library) 1913. 255p. illus. Holt 
50c net. 581 
Concise, clear and authoritative exposition 
of the important elements of plant form from 
the standpoint of function, touching also cer- 
tain more difficult problems. May attract some 
readers who dislike the more formal texts. 


Herbert, S. First principles of evolu- 
tion. 1913. 3846p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2 net. 575 

Comprehensive,- scientific, yet untechnical 
presentation of the facts, theories and prob- 
lems of evolution in its inorganic, organic, 
mental, moral and social aspects. A good in- 
troduction for the educated reader. 

Murray, John. The ocean (Home univ. 
library) 1913. 256p. Holt 50c. 
net. 551 

A simple, inclusive and reliable description 
of the ocean, its waters, circulation, plants, 
animals and chemical deposits, preceded by 

a historical sketch of methods and instru- 

ments of deep-sea research, 


Natural Industries 


Montgomery, E. G. The corn crops 
(Rural textbook series) 1913. 
347p. illus. Macmillan $1.60 net. 

633 

A practical book for student or farmer, 

treating clearly and comprehensively the 

growth, production, improvement, adaptation 

and cultural methods of corn plants and sor- 

ghums. Excellent illustrations, tables and oc- 
casional reference lists. 

Smith, J. R. Industrial and commer- 
cial geography. 1913. 914p. illus. 
Holt $3.50 net. 338 

Part 1 deals comprehensively with the prin- 
cipal trade activities of each country, arranged 
according to industries; part 2 describes the 
great ports and routes of commercial traffic, 
indicating the reasons for their geographic and 
economic importance. A useful reference 
work, with good diagrams and index. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Councilman, W. T. Disease and its 
causes (Home univ. library) 
1913. 254p. Holt 50c. net. 616 

A brief, concise and practical study of the 
causes and manifestations of physical disease, 
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with special attention to those attributable 

to infection. 

Otis, E.O. Tuberculosis, 1914. 326p. 
Crowell $1.25 net. 616.2 


A revision of the Great white plague, pre- 
senting in a simple, popular manner the na- 
ture, cause, treatment and prevention of the 
disease and urging government protection and 
improvement of industrial conditions as meth- 
ods of checking its prevalence. 


U. S. Children’s Bureau, Baby-saving 
campaigns (Infant mortality ser- 
ies, No. 1) 1913. 9383p. Supt. of 
Docs., 10c. 614.1 

Prenatal care, by Mrs. Max West 
(Care of children series, No. 1) 
1913. 41p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 618 


The first of these excellent bulletins com- 
prises a report on what American cities are 
doing to prevent infant mortality. The sec- 
ond is designed specially for the uninformed 
woman. 


Sport and Recreation 


Curtis, H. S. Play and recreation. 
1914. 265p. Ginn $1.16 net. 790 
Shows how recreation may be organized and 

extended in rural homes, schools and communi- 

ties, giving many excellent suggestions for en- 
couraging the opportunity of play, so that 
country life may be made more attractive 
and stimulating. The rural social center is 
fully discussed (160p.) All Wisconsin libraries 
should have the bulletin “Plays and games 
for schools’ published in 1911 by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Literature 


Burton, Richard. Little essays in liter- 
ature and life. 1914. 356p. Cen- 
tury $1.25 net. 814 

Familiar essays which embody with charm 
of style and thought the author’s philosophic 
reflections and imaginings, arranged under the 
headings Nature, Man and society. Art and 
letters, Education and Facetie. 


Henderson, Archibald. European dram- 
atists. 1913. 395p. Stewart, Kidd 
“ $1.50 net. 822 
Four of these critical studies — Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck, Wilde and Shaw—are revised and 
reprinted from the author’s Interpreters of 
life; the others, on Strindberg and Barker, 
show the same artistic and penetrating vision, 
as well as distinctive thought. 
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Ritchie, A. I. (Thackeray), lady. From 
the porch. 1913. 267p. illus. 
Scribner $1.50 net. 824 

13 quiet, graceful essays by the daughter 
of Thackeray, reflecting wide experience in her 
reminiscences of George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, 

Charlotte Bronté, Dickens, Browning, Carlyle 

and Tennyson. 


Untermeyer, Louis. Challenge. 1914. 
144p. Century $1 net. 811 
Exultant insurgence and lyric fire, which yet 
do not sacrifice dignity or restraint, character- 
ize these poems, whose significance lies in 
their expression of the note of revolt and free- 
dom dominant in contemporary American life. 


History and travel 


Europe 


Forman, H. J. London, an intimate 
picture. 1913. 216p. illus. McBride 
$1.25 net. 914.2 

A pleasant, appreciative and yet discrim- 
inating survey of present-day London, attempt- 
ing to account for its atmosphere and charm 
and paying special attention to its literary and 
historical associations. The discussion is by 
localities and there is a good index. 


Osborne, A. B. As it is in England. 

1913. 304p. illus. McBride $1.25 

net. 914.2 

A cheaper edition than that listed in the 

January-February Bulletin and more practical 
for library use. 


Shackleton, Robert. Unvisited places 
of old Europe. 1913. 320p. illus. 
Penn $2.50 net. 914 

Very entertaining accounts of visits to sev- 
eral fascinating and little-known European 
regions—the Scilly Islands, Guernsey, in the 

Forest of Arden, in Holland, in the Dolomites, 

etc. Attractive volume with 27 fine sepia 

plates. 


Steed, H. W. The Hapsburg monarchy. 
1913. 304p. Scribner $2.50 net. 
914.36 
Penetrating and scholarly discussion of the 
Austrian question as it exists today, treating 
of the monarch, army, police, church, people, 
foreign policy, and the recent Balkan war 
from the authoritative standpoint of a ten 
years’ residence. 
Whiting, Lilian. Athens, the violet- 
crowned. 1913. 361p. illus. Little 
$2.50 net. 914.95 


Popular chapters on the modern city, the 
Acropolis, the work of Dr. Schliemann, the 
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archeological schools, the sculpture and philos- 
ophy, the ethical poets of Greece, contempo- 
rary literature, the royal family, Corfu. etc. 
A serviceable though hardly inspired work, 
well illustrated. 


Other Countries 


Gowen, H. H. Outline history of China. 
2 pts. 1913. Sherman, French 


$1.20 net each. 951 
Part 1 gives a_ brief, well-proportioned 
sketch of the development of China from earli- 

est times to the Manchu conquest of 1644; 

part 2 brings the chronicle to 1913, giving 

judiciously selected and arranged historical 
information. 

Haskin, F. J. The Panama canal. 
Doubleday $1.35 net. 626.9 

A popular narrative of the building of the 
canal, taking up some phases more fully than 
other popular works, and discussing the mat- 
ters of special interest just now—tolls, operat- 
ing force, handling the traffic, trade oppor- 
tunities, the Pacific exposition. Many official 
photographs and a reproduction of the colored 
birds’-eye view from the National Geographic 

Magazine. 

Williams, D. R. The Odyssey of the 
Philippine Commission. 19138. 
364p. illus. McClurg $1.75 net. 

919.14 


Contemporary account, in the form of let- 
ters, of the trip of the Philippine Commission 
to Manila in 1900 and of its work on the 
islands, interesting in the spontaneity of its 
impressions and judgment of the problems and 
people encountered. A final chapter summa- 
rizes the progress made during twelve years of 
control by the United States. 


Willson, Beckles. Quebec: the Lau- 
rentian province. 1913. 271p. illus. 
maps. Stokes $3 net. 917.14 

A very satisfactory and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the province and its people, written 
with thorough understanding and appreciation 
of Quebec's history and present life, and of 
her French and English population alike. 


Biography 


Barrus, Clara. Our friend John Bur- 
roughs. 1914. 285p. illus. Hough- 

ton $2 net. 921 
Autobiographical sketches and extracts from 
Mr. Burroughs’ writings fill more than one 
half of this entertaining volume, the rest of 
which consists of intimate recollections of his 
life, habits, travels and personality. 
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Foster, W. D. Heroines of modern re- 
ligion. 1913. 275p. Sturgis $1.50 
net. 920 

Readable stories of the lives of ten women 

“who made vital contribution to the develop- 

ment and application of religious thought.” 

Among them are Anne Hutchinson, Lucretia 

Mott, Fanny Crosby and Maud Ballington 

Booth. 


Fiction 


Bindloss, Harold. The intriguers. 
1914. 305p. Stokes $1.30 net. 
Similar to the author’s other stories of the 
Northwest, relating the experiences of a young 
English army officer on an exploring expedi- 
tion and the results of a blackmailing plot 
against him. 


Conrad, Joseph. Chance. 1914. 468p. 
Doubleday $1.35 net. 

Those who appreciate Mr. Conrad's work 
sufficiently to have considerable patience with 
the erratic and sometimes confusing manner of 
this story’s telling will be rewarded with an 
unusual study of the dealings of chance with 
a young English woman who nowhere in her 
tragic and varied career meets with an under- 
standing soul. 


Duncan, Frances. The garden doctor. 
1914, 192p. Doubleday $1 net. 
Slight, rather pretty story of the part a 
neglected New Hampshire garden played in a 
young woman's recovery from nervous pros- 
tration. Follows in detail the garden's prog- 
ress from April to November. 


Findlater, Mary. A narrow way. 1913. 
301p. Dutton $1.35 net. 

A pleasant story of the old-fashioned type, 
relating the development of the quiet romance 
of an Edinburgh girl who has lived a re- 
pressed, uneventful life with a very devout, 
narrow-minded aunt. 


Gardiner, Gordon. The reconnaissance. 
1914. 328p. Macmillan $1.35 net. 
A young South African trooper is awarded 
the Victoria Cross for saving an officer's life, 
but he has done it through fear instead of 
courage, More interesting as a psychological 
study and for its vivid pictures of the South 
African veldt than as a novel. 


Goldsmith, E. E. Toby. 1913. 224p. 
illus. Macmillan $1.25 net. 

A story for dog-lovers, with bright, descrip- 
tive touches, narrating the life of an irre- 
sistible fox terrier from exuberant puppyhood 
to old age. 
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Grundy, Mrs. M. S. Barnes-. Patricia 
plays a part. 1914. 417p. Dodd 
$1.35 net. 

airly interesting, .amusing tale of a 
wealthy English girl who to avoid “proposals to 
her money” goes to Mentone incognito. To 
the same resort goes a noted English painter 
who has fled, also incognito, from a surfeit of 

London lionizing. 


Lagerlof, Selma. Liliecrona’s home. 
1914. 269p. Dutton $1.35 net. 

An appealing story of Swedish rural life, 
artistically told with simple plot and pictur- 
esque descriptions. The chief character is the 
daughter of the pastor of Lévdala, whose 
home life and love for Liliecrona, the violinist 
of Gista Berling, form the basis of the story. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. The lodger. 
1914. 3806p. Scribner $1.25 net. 
A clever theory for the solution of the 
Whitechapel murders is presented in the form 
of a story, written from the viewpoint of a 
respectable woman of the servant class who 
is saved from the prospect of starvation by 
the appearanre of an _ eccentric lodger—a 
Bible-reading, night-walking man of the upper 
rank of society. An absorbing but rather 
gruesome book. 


Norris, Kathleen. The treasure. 1914. 
186p. Macmillan $1 net. 

Presents the servant problem in the guise 
of a readable little story. ‘The treasure,” a 
wonderfully capable young graduate of a 
school of domestic science, manages a house 
more efficiently and economically than her 
mistress, who represents the old-fashioned, 
unsystematic type of housekeeper. 
O’Higgins, Harvey. Silent Sam. 1914. 

390p. Century $1.25 net. 

18 very readable short stories which show 
keen observation and appreciation of human 
virtues and weaknesses. Most of them are 
laid in New York City. 

Peattie, Mrs. E. W. The precipice. 1914. 
418p. Houghton $1.35 net. 

Follows the career of a university girl who 
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becomes a social worker in Chicago, and con- 
trasts her useful, forceful life with that of 
the more common feminine types. An attempt 
to show the latent power in woman as a 
worker for humanity, which though hardly 
successful will interest some _ thoughtful 
readers. 


Overland Red. 1914. 349p._ illus. 
Houghton $1.35 net. 

A ranch and gold-mine story somewhat out 
of the ordinary in that it contains several ad- 
mirable and possible characters and a good, 
connected plot. “Overland Red,’ the ex- 
sheriff. prospector and lover of the open road, 
is a very likeable character. 

Pier, A. S. The women we marry. 
1914. 375p. Houghton $1.35 net. 

A well-written story portraying with insight 
and comprehension the early matrimonial diffi- 
culties encountered by two young Bostonians 
and their husbands, with the temperamental 
adjustments necessary to eventual content- 
ment. 


Ridge, W. P. The Remington sentence. 
1914. 300p. Doran $1.25 net. 

The terms of their father’s will demand that 
the four young Remingtons earn their own 
support by hard labor for five years before 
coming into a substantial fortune. The young- 
est of them tells the story of their London 
life during this period with much humor and 
natural charm. 


Skrine, M. J. H. Bedesman 4. 1914. 
284p. Century $1 net. 

Slight, but pretty tale of an English peasant 
lad, who is given the opportunity of an educa- 
tion and who wins a scholarship at Oxford. 
His unfaltering loyalty throughout to his own 
people is well handled, with a rather dramatic 
climax, 


Webster, H. K. The butterfly. 1914. 
8310p. Appleton $1.25 net. 

Relates from the whimsical point of view of 
a university professor, supposedly in Wisconsin, 
his surprising adventures following the advent 
of a fascinating dancer which give rise to a 
succession of mysterious episodes. 





